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W arehousing and the Shoe Manufacturer—A Rather New Use 
of Public Storage in the Distribution of Footwear—The 
Possibilities; the Benefits; the Profits 


By H. A. HARING 


IKE other manufacturers, the maker of shoes faces 


Average Consumption of 
Shoes in Pairs per Person 


new problems of recent years. With shoes, that Year of the Population 
problem is not SO much the task of producing the 1399 ere Le eet. eee ser ee ee ee 2.87 
product as it is to get the footwear onto the feet of | cpeiesam erp. 
consumers. The marketing is far more difficult than ED chenagemnnitgb ee ema 
the making, and, as with so many other trades, this di- _ eepaaeenerersssrecsy 2.55 
lemma is made worse because manufacturing capacity ko eesrnsseNas Pena eee ee 
has outrun consumption. Be thts ehswchennr neayas ear venne ya 
Saddest of all the facts of the shoe industry is it to Ret NeRIER O45 + 50 ogre eo eee 
learn that American consumption of shoes has not in- BG nha seesaeeddsecr ca ywcaeerbasaeseaen 
creased as our wealth has grown. The number of pairs kM RPE RIED ER ECLIES — 


per person sold in the United States has held almost 
level for thirty years. 

As shown by the accompanying table, the average has 
remained stationary for all these years—the maximum 
Spread between the lowest consumption and the highest 
being only one-half a pair a person a year! 

The low point was 1921, when the average was 2.55 
pairs a person, and the highest point 3.07 pairs in 1909 


One is at first surprised at this low average. The ex- 
planation is that the population figures, on which this 
average is calculated, include the Negroes of the South 
and the Mexicans of the Southwest, among whom “new” 
shoes are hardly known except for weddings and chris- 
tenings. With women, the average is about twice the 
foregoing showing, due to style and feminine habits; 
but, among men, these figures are not far from a fair 





1c. 
a ihe and again in 1923. In the riotous year of 1929 the aver- average. Even in the North and where costs do not 
- to wotlk age was only 3.0 pairs a person. deter buying, a man will seldom buy more than three 
yards ti] The tabulated showing is rather interesting and it is pairs in a year—according to recent studies by the 
rd walby therefore given: Census Bureau. 
1, one a) 
rear. 4 
rd truclj 
travers NDER direction of Dr. E. S. Brad- It is the conclusion of this report that those things we had never thought of be- 
r to ge ford a painstaking investigation has “increased transport by wheel is the un- fore, but which is convincing as soon as 
the pies recently been made into the economic derlying cause of shoe decline.” This is we hear it. 

a striking statement, and yet is one of The text of the report (which is nut 


forces affecting the marketing of shoes. 
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published, but is available only in type- 
written form) goes on to state: 

“One of the economic forces responsi- 
ble for the failure of per capita shoe con- 
sumption to keep pace with the growth 
of population is the increasing extent to 
which the transport of our people has 
been and is being accomplished by means 
of the rolling wheels of buses, trains, 
trolleys, private motor cars and other 
methods of speedy locomotion, all of 
which have displaced walking. More rid- 
ing and less footwork means that the 
iron wheel and the rubber tire increas- 
ingly take on the duty of resisting the 
wear and tear of road and pavement, 
formerly assumed by shoe leather. The 
rapid growth of the number of wheeled 
vehicles has offset the increase in popu- 
lation which would otherwise have ex- 
panded the volume of shoes sold to our 
people.” 

Undoubtedly that is a correct state- 
ment, although, for me at least, it is a 
by-product of automobiles I had never 
thought of. 

At a conference of presidents of rail- 
roads, H. E. Hale presented an elaborate 
tabulation to show the rapid increase of 
automobile mileage in the United States 
and the coincident drop in mileage of 
passengers on the steam railways, elec- 
tric lines and Pullman cars. He dem- 
onstrated that in 1930 private automo- 
miles carried six times aS many pas- 
sengers one mile as the railways and 
electric lines and subways_ together. 
Buses alone transported more passen- 
gers one mile than the Pullman cars. 

The automobile has far out-distanced 
all other means of locomotion, and when 
motor cars are set off against shoe 
leather—but why quote statistics for 
what every man knows. 

During the past year the president of 
a great shoe factory in St. Louis face- 
tiously said to me: 

“Why, the only place a shoe wears out 
is the center of the sole of the right foot. 
Some day some clever fellow will invent 
a device either to protect the shoe from 
the accelerator or the accelerator from 
the shoe—and there’ll be no sale for 
shoes at all. The beach pajama has 
ruined the business of outing dresses for 
women. This invention will put an end 
to the shoe business!” 

It is a habit of shoe manufacturers to 
bewail the tyranny of fashion and style 
in women’s shoes, with the ridiculous 
shifts of color and material and a lot 
of things too feminine for a man to com- 
prehend. The fact is, however, that this 
element is what makes the business what 
it is today. If it were not for style 
changes, the women, too, would drop 
from an average of six pairs a woman a 
year to two and a half or three, along 
with the men. 

Fortunately for the shoe manufac- 
turer, the population of our country has 
increased. Less than three pairs a per- 
son a year meant 200,000,000 pairs a 
year thirty years ago; now it is from 
340,000,000 to 350,000,000 pairs. Ata 


manufacturing cost of $2.85 or $3 a pair, 
this production means about one billion 
dollars a year. 

There 


is, in addition, the “rubber- 
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shoe” industry, which includes rubber 
boots, rubber shoes and overshoes, and 
canvas or fabric shoes with rubber soles. 
Thirty years ago this “rubbershoe” busi- 
ness was so small that statistics were 
not collected, being, at that time, con- 
fined to rubber boots and overshoes. But 
in our day the production is an average 
of less than one pair a person a year, 
and the factory cost is about $1.10 a pair 
(the 1929 consumption was 99,000,000 
pairs; 1930 possibly not more than 85,- 
000,000 pairs). 

The shoe manufacturer is, for these 
reasons, a much worried individual. Busi- 
ness is bad. It is worse than what the 
depression brings upon their industry. 
For, even in prosperous times, produc- 
tion exceeds consumption, and consump- 
tion is going down every year, with the 
finger of wheeled transportation telling 
the manufacturer that the need of shoes 
gets less and less. 


Wholesalers Squeezed Out 


tad can see the puzzling situa- 
7 tion of style in shoes. The in- 
creased attention to style, particularly 
in women’s footwear, presents to the 
manufacturer a serious problem in mar- 
keting. 

As this style factor has grown in im- 
portance it has shortened the number 
of weeks during which a given shoe re- 
mains in fashion. This fact, of course, 
increases the number of pairs sold to 
women, so that many women who for- 
merly bought three pairs a year now 
purchase five or six (an average for the 
country); while men—by a queer reac- 
tion or opposition to attempts of the 
makers to introduce style and color— 
buy fewer pairs a year. Both working 
men and those of comfortable income re- 
quire fewer shoes a year because they 
wheel themselves about and do not walk 
so much. 

The styles assure the maker of a mar- 
ket for new styles and designs. The 
same condition has brought an added 
hazard into the business by shortening 
the time during which any particular 
fashion remains the vogue. Thus the 
factory finds it more difficult to produce 
in large quantities. Patterns must be 
changed; lasts and stitching machines 
must be set up differently for each style; 
many shades and varieties of “leather” 
must be tried out and the labor taught 
how to handle each. The cost of manu- 
facturing is therefore uncertain and 
shows a tendency to rise. 

Changes of style for shoes are some- 
times sudden. They are difficult to fore- 
cast. It is related, for illustration, that 
a southern shoe manufacturer went into 
production with a fancy type of women’s 
shoes, but that the style proved to be 
short-lived. Even before he had begun 
to ship on his orders the fashion had 
shifted. Retailers cancelled their com- 
mitments. Caught with a huge stock, 
the manufacturer offered these shoes at 
fifty cents a pair, although they had 
been made up to retail at $10 or $9.95. 
Even at such a sacrifice, retailers refused 
to take on the line. 

Every phase of shoe making and shoe 
marketing proves that the tyranny of 
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Careful 


style shortens the time to sell. 
studies and charted statistics, which we 
do not here give in detail, show that a 
deep change has come into this industry, 

Ten or eleven years ago, say in 1921, 


sales from wholesalers to _ retailers 
reached their peak spring and fall ap. 
proximately two months ahead of sales 
to consumers. 
down for the seasons’ production before 
the shoes began to move over the count- 
ers of the dealers’ stores. Gradually, 
through these years, the curves have 
come together, until, for 1929 and 1930, 
less than thirty days separates the three 
of them. This means that sales at re 
tail, and sales at wholesale, and fac. 
tory production move almost together, 
Indeed, for three years, sales at retail 
have attained and passed their peak four 
time in six “selling seasons” before the 
factories perceived that the market had 
collapsed. They went on turning out 
shoes for two weeks, or three, after de- 
mand for them had ceased. This in- 
evitably means over-production and over- 
stocks. 

We are all familiar with the disap- 
pearance of wholesaling. Trade after 
trade has eliminated many of its job- 
bers. 

With shoes, at the present time, sales 
through wholesalers constitute only a 
small proportion of the total. The ques- 
tion whether the shoe manufacturer shal] 
market through jobbers or directly to the 
retailer has been determined for him by 
forces beyond his control. He had little 
voice in the decision. The increasing 
rapidity of style changes has made it 
more and more impossible for the whole- 
saler to maintin his place in the line of 
essential middlemen. So short has be- 
come the time between the production of 
shoes and their purchase by the con- 
sumer that the retailer finds it hard 
enough to keep up with the changes. 
There is no time for shoes to pass 
through the hands of a wholesaler. Then, 
too, the growing number of factory-con- 
trolled chains has tied to the factories a 
large share of the retail outlets. This 
process, again, tends to eliminate the 
jobber. 

In 1921, ten years ago, the Federal 
Trade Commission after a prolonged in- 
vestigation found that 47.8 per cent of 
our shoes were sold directly from fac- 
tory to retailer, 47 per cent through 
wholesalers, 4 per cent through manv- 
facturers’ chains and 1.2 per cent di- 
rectly from factory to consumer. In the 
ten years that have elapsed since this 
report the wholesaler’s share has gone 
steadily down and the movement from 
manufacturer to retailer up. Sales 
through factory-owned chains have also 
gone up. Under the stress of hand-to- 
mouth buying and style changes, every- 
thing is made secondary to the necessity 
for quick deliveries. The older system 
of distribution has given way almost en- 
tirely to the more direct method of ship- 
ping and selling by manufacturer to re- 
tailer. 

It is estimated that, at the present 
time, the wholesaler handles not more 
than 15 per cent of the country’s shoes; 
that about 12 per cent is marketed 
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through the chains; and that 60-61 per 
cent are ‘sold directly from factory to 
retailer. The jobbing of shoes has, in- 
deed, nearly disappeared from the busi- 


ness world. 


Classifications 
HOES, in the trade and for census 
statistics, are grouped into “leather” 
and “rubber” with the following classifi- 


cations: 


Leather 

1. Men’s shoes, both work and 
dress. 

9. Boys and youths’ shoes. 

8 Women’s shoes. 

4. Misses and children’s shoes. 

5. Infants’ shoes. 

§. Athletic and sport shoes, other 
than fabric uppers and rubber 
soles. 

7. Satin, canvas and other fabric 
shoes, but not ‘‘fabric uppers 
and rubber soles.’’ 

8. Slippers, leather and part 
leather. 

9 Play shoes, barefoot’ sandals, 


moccasins and miscellaneous 
footwear of leather. 


Rubber 


10. Rubber boots. 

11. Rubber shoes and overshoes. 

12. Canvas or fabric uppers with 
rubber soles. 


—_— 


Marketing Procedure 


(<cO TYLE,” with all its imperious de- 

mands, is but half the woe of the 
shoe man. “Size” is a bugbear equally 
terrible. 

It is hardly necessary to picture what 
these two factors mean to retailer and 
manufacturer alike. The reader’s im- 
agination, or the experiences his wite 
as recounted in his hearing, will tell the 
story vividly and completely. 

To meet the situation the manufactur- 
ers have done the logical thing of sub- 
jecting their sales to statistical analysis 
so that, when a new style is put into pro- 
duction, they know automatically what 
percentage of the total should be 3D, 3E 
or 5B. The retailer, in turn, is provided 
with charts to show how to distribute his 
order for three dozen pairs so as to get 
sizes which, normally, will sell out with- 
in the accepted “season” for a new pat- 
tern. Each dealer, then, from experience 
with his own community modifies this 
scale with fewer or more numbers of cer- 
tain sizes. Thus a retailer in south Chi- 
cago requires more of the larger sizes, 
both for women and for men, than a 
dealer like Marshall Field or one in the 
“exclusive” north side of the city. Each 
one knows the requirements of his trade. 

Carefully though the dealer orders, 
however, he runs into shortages for any 
style or pattern that proves to be pop- 
ular. To display in the window a new 
color, or vamp, or style, may clean out 
certain sizes the first day. The new shoe 
may go like wildfire with stenographers; 
it may fail to spark with them, but take 
well with matronly ladies of forty and 
fifty years; it may miss both of these 
and appeal to the younger married set 
who “bridge” and “tea” and “country 
club” their afternoons. 

The result will be that the charted 
distribution of sizes as ordered by the 
retailer has fallen flat. The sale of six 
pairs of 4D will often riddle a stock of 
three dozen pairs. The clerks will try 
their best to sell something else, to sub- 
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stitute some other style, but, despite 
their amiable persuasion, the sale is lost. 

The retailer, as a matter of course, 
hastens to fill in his stock. Formerly 
he went to the wholesaler for a dozen of 
size 4D and had them on hand next 
morning before the eleven o’clock rush 
of shoppers. But, with the wholesaler 
eliminated from the marketing scheme, 
the retailer must go to the manufacturer. 
The new stock may come next day; it 
may not show up for ten days. The in- 
terval depends on distance from the fac- 
tory and on the manufacturer’s ability to 
ship immediately. 

Even the manufacturers have become 
as wary as Indians. They are on the 
warpath of an uncertain and shifting 
market. 

Accordingly they make up enough of 
a new style to fill retailers’ orders. Then 
they slow up the factory until “‘first re- 
turns” come from the cities. They are 
quite as much in the dark as to how a 
style will strike women as is the re- 
tailer. With eagerness they scan the 
mail and the telegrams for a week after 
any new style is put on display. Then, 
and not until then, do they venture to 
make up shoes for stock and for reor- 
ders from the front. Only too often, by 
the time the factory has put through a 
new lot and the shipments have reached 
the retailers, the dealers have become 
weary of waiting for gaps in their sizes 
and have withdrawn display of the line 
by featuring something else closely like 
the one that has created a furor. 


Manufacturer Must Carry Stocks 


ITH the wholesaler going out of the 
business picture and with direct 
selling in the saddle, the manufacturer 
has no alternative but to carry the sur- 
plus stocks. The burden of the market 
has been shoved one stage backward: 
shoes have done what a hundred other 
commodities have done in five years. 
“The manufacturer holds the bag.” 
“Business is one jag on top of an- 
other!” said a shoe manufacturer to me 
when discussing this problem early in 
1931. “The industry has lost the job- 
ber as a cushion for the ups and downs of 
selling. Now, we go from one extreme to 
the other. First we are buried with tele- 
grams yelling for more shoes by quick- 
est delivery; then we face a mountain of 
cancellations by wire. We just get nice- 
ly started to fill the rush orders and 
then they evaporate like snow in May.” 
To meet this situation the shoe manu- 
facturers are gradually learning that, 
having eliminated the wholesaler, they 
must revamp their manufacturing. The 
retailer must have a spot stock of shoes 
near at hand. Unless he has, his busi- 
ness goes to a rival; and, most distress- 
ing of all situations in the industry, both 
dealer and manufacturer have been com- 
pelled to recognize another fact—name- 
ly, that if a woman cannot buy a shoe 
while the whim is upon her, she goes 
without. Already she has more pairs at 
home than she can wear out; she does 
not need the new pair, but only wants 
it because it strikes her fancy at the mo- 
ment. The pair of shoes is no more es- 
sential than an ice cream soda: once past 
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the fountain, the urge is gone and the 
money is saved. 

Shoe manufacturers have therefore 
faced a new problem. 

Scan their trade papers. Better yet, 
talk with the editors of those publica- 
tions. You will find their mail a deluge 
of inquiries from manufacturers who are 
wildly desperate. They ask: “What are 
others doing?”; “Give us some help in 
your columns”; “Can’t you educate re- 
tailers to order longer in advance?”; 
“Try to teach the retailer not to cancel’; 
and so on. 

Under the old scheme of marketing, 
someone else—and that someone was the 
jobber—served to cushion the marke. 
Now the shock reaches the manufac- 
turer. 

And, as is natural, their first reaction 
is to try to shoulder off the burden. 
They think the retailer should take it. 
He ought, in their judgment, to order 
earlier; to stock more heavily; to have a 
conscience about cancelling orders; to 
dispose of odd numbers and odd sizes 
without trying to “return” them for 
credit. In such a thought they are trying 
to stem the high tide of hand-to-mouth 
buying and of midget storekeeping. 

Their effort is positively useless and 
hopeless. For, like it or not, the manu- 
facturer must now supply the spot stocks 
so necessary if he wants his shoes io 
sell. 

The millionaire manufacturers suffer 
less than the small concerns. The large 
factories have already built up a sys- 
tem of branch stocks at the principal 
marketing centers, and, of more recent 
years, every one of them has set up or 
bought control of a chain of retail out- 
lets. One of them, a maker of rubber 
shoes of Akron, has erected an immense 
warehouse close to the Akron post office 
for the sole purpose of shipping over- 
shoes by parcels post. This company 
has warehouse stocks at other points, 
all so organized that they give fast de- 
livery to rubber footwear when weather 
brings sudden demand. 

Shoe making is, however, notably an 
industry of small plants. Probably we 
have 2000 factories, large and small. 
One half of our shoes come from the 
small plants, making as few as 250 pairs 
a day. They cluster about the great 
shoe manufacturing centers such as 
Lynn, Brockton and Haverill in Massa- 
chusetts; Greater New York, Rochester 
and Binghamton in New York; Milwau- 
kee and St. Louis in the West. There are 
reported to be nearly 300 of them in New 
York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, and 
twice that number within thirty miles 
of Boston. Even Portland, Me., has 70 
or 80 small manufacturers. 

To these concerns the disappearance 
of jobbing has been disastrous. Clearly, 
too, they cannot go into chain store mer- 
chandising. On the other hand, their out- 
put hardly warrants a force of salesmen 
on the road. They are compelled to sell 
through brokers and to ship directly to 
the retailer, invoicing the goods in the 
same manner. 

This procedure does not solve the prob- 


lem of spot stocks. 
(Concluded on page 53) 
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Summer Convention 


r YHE National Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- ““No man in business is big enough to live unto him. 





ciation at its twelfth semi-annual meeting, held’ self alone,’ Mr. Morris told the delegates. “Our lives 
in the Grand Hotel at Mackinac Island, Mich., are too interwoven, our business relations are too in. 
July 14-19, adopted resolutions strengthening the terdependent, to contemplate even the risk. There js 
position of its Allied Van Lines, Inc., and laid the nothing wrong with your association, but there s@ 
groundwork for the development of railroad ship- something radically wrong with members who can't? 
ment of household goods in containers. stand the acid test of adversity.” > 
These were two of the highlights of the assembly. The National’s directors adopted a resolution that 
A third was the banquet address by Charles S. Morris, the entire proceedings of the conventions should here. § 
New York, the National’s first president, urging after be published in a single issue of The F urniture & a 
loyalty and cooperation in the period of business Warehouseman, and the papers and discussions at§ 
depression and by implication assailing warehouse Mackinac will appear about Sept. 10 in a special num. 
executives who had withdrawn from membership at ber of that official magazine of the association. 


_ —_— Ae 














a time when the N. F. W. A. should be looked upon Meanwhile a summary of what took place is here ; 

as the industry’s business pilot. presented: a t 
I 

TLORMALLY opening the meeting, Martin H. Kennelly because of taking on connection with in- 

Martin H. Kennelly, Chicago, touched . terests competing with the Allied Van & t 
on association problems in his presiden- . Lines. € 
tial report, declaring his conviction it “Prosperity is an easy thing to r 
was unwise “to centralize activities too stand,” Mr. Wood commented. “Ad- & ( 
much in a national association” because versity tries the soul and the intestinal fi 
the country was so large that it was not fortitude of every member. Apparently 1 
physically possible to cover the ground. we have or did have among us some who | ¢ 
“The work should be decentralized as could not or cannot stand the gaff. The l 
much as possible,” he said. “State and chimera of the dollar of revenue seems t 
local groups should be the medium to have overshadowed that sense of i b 
through which the National should work. loyalty that has heretofore been our He i 
We must bend our efforts the coming tower of strength. There are always a @ ¢ 
months to accomplish this end.” few in any organization who are blinded | t 

Alluding to the plans to develop con- by the opaque dollar glasses. This near- r 
tainer car service, Mr. Kennelly said the sighted vision will gain them nothing in @ , 
question was not one to be settled the- the long run. Concerted cooperation will i 
oretically, but only from actual figures win. Why lose sight of the benefits of d 
and facts. the association for the problematical & c 

“We must realize,” he pointed out, dollar, which may deteriorate to a minus S 
“that the motor truck is here to stay on proposition? i e 
hauls up to 400 or 500 miles. Ship- “By the association you have made " 
ments traveling for a greater distance progress and money. Are you self-suf- | 0 
should be analyzed to see which mode ficient to abandon it and stand on your " 
of transportation is the best and most own?” 2 
economical. Freight reductions on | . . Mr. Wood announced the following c 
household goods in containers of a speci- new members since the January meeting: l 
fied kind, it would appear, are neces- President of the N. F. W. A. Central division: Seebon Transfer & 
sary, and the container committee has Storage, Fostoria, Ohio; Available Fire r 
this actively before them. . . sities Sak 6 proof Warehouses, Inc., Chicago; Me- 

“In the Allied Van Lines we have the August Distribution and Warehousing. Carthy Storage Warehouse, Chicago. i 
vehicle to handle our long distance prob- Published also last month was a paper Eastern division: J. H. Walker Stor- | 0 
lems. All it requires is your individual Which was read, in part, by this maga- ape & Warehousing Co., Inc., Philadel- h 
attention to see that the machine func- 2ine’s editor, Kent B. Stiles, on the sub- phia; Pyle’s Storage Warehouse, Phila- t 
tions.” ject, “Debt Accord Points the Way to delphia. | c 

Mr. Kennelly deplored the resignations Business Normalcy,” based on opinions Western division: Ventura Transfet a 
of “some of our oldest members, because Prepared by national, regional and State (po. Ventura, Cal.; Bekins Van & Stor- r 
of their affiliation with a competing Warehouse association executives regard- age Co., Glendale, Cal.; White Star r 
transportation agency,” but expressed img the Hoover international mora- ‘Transfer & Storage Co., Everett, Wash. Q 
his opinion that they would return in torium. Southern division: Ferriss Warehouse t 
time and said the association would wel- Ralph J. Wood, Chicago, in his report & Storage Co., Mobile, Ala. 
come them back. This part of the as executive secretary, also referred to Associate: Peacock-Pounder, Ltd, h 


presidents report was published in the the withdrawal of some of the members’ Regina, Sask., Canada. V 
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Henry Reimers Views 
the Mackinac Meeting 


W HAT should be the sound policies of the members of the National? 


Henry Reimers, basing his opinion on the discussions at the Mackinac convention, sees them as these: 
€ 1. That volume of business cannot be increased by price cutting or general lowering of prices. 


« 2. That there is a general decrease in volume of business and that generally members can get their fair share 
of the business at the same fair rate which will assure a reasonable profit under normal conditions. 


€ 3. That any price lowering which will accordingly lower the standard of service would be a calamity. 


« 4, That if there is an apparently unusual condition with respect to competition, which may seem to call for 
unusual handling, and there are more than one member affected by such competition, it becomes the duty of 
all members mutually to decide on how to cope with the situation. 


€ 5. That present conditions call for an even higher degree of cooperation among members—protective coop- 


eration. 
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The association’s executive secretary, 


€ 6. Developing and adhering to a very close and high degree of cooperation must be made a part of mem- 


bers’ daily routine. 
other source, to economize. 


Mr. Wood announced also one rein- 
statement, fourteen resignations and 


nineteen suspensions. 

Henry Reimers, Chicago, in his report 
as executive secretary, presented a his- 
torical review of the National’s activ?- 
ties and accomplishments. 

“Our association has no mean reputa- 
tion with the general public,” he de- 
elared. “It stands high among other 
trade associations and enjoys the envi- 
able position of exerting an unusual 
moral influence over its members.” 

Mr. Reimers outlined the organiza- 
tion’s future activities, including the 
effort to “develop control over all man- 
ner of shipping of household goods”; 
development of container service and co- 
ordination of motor service with rail- 
roads, “directing attention to the un- 
economic use of the motor truck in the 
longer hauls;”’ further strengthening of 
the Allied Van Lines; promotion of 
broader knowledge of costs, standards 
in practices, ethical selling of service, 
equitable settlement of differences be- 
tween members; standardization of van- 
rail container packing; continued and 
more aggressive follow-up locally on 
price cutting and adequate profits and 
development of a higher degree of local 
cooperation; cooperative purchasing of 
supplies and service for members; gath- 
ering of statistics; creation of a head- 
quarters publicity bureau, study of co- 
operative advertising and the providing 
of advertising literature; prevention of 
any recurrence of scrapping labor; and 
development of closer relations between 
local associations and the National. 

Regarding labor conditions Mr. Rei- 
mers said: 

“This period we are passing through 
is not just another depression. It is an- 
other experience which should bring 
home the necessity for ways and means 
to lessen misery which follows the un- 
certainty of unemployment. Mankind 
accepts depressions as recurring eco- 
nomic conditions, whereas they are the 
result of their own inefficient trade meth- 
ods. The great weaknesses in our sys- 
tem of trade are greed and selfishness. 

“T believe that this depression will 


have the happy result of a solution which 
will alleviate human suffering attendant 


on depressions and readjustment periods. 


With labor secure, business shculd be 
more prosperous. Our part in the 


scheme of industrial activity les in do- 
ing all in our power to provide security 
to those in our employ. When business 
begins to get better we should not for- 
get the lessons we have learned, provide 
for the ‘rainy day’ not only for the pur- 


Barrett C. Gilbert 











- 


Elected A. V. L. president 


pose of charting the business through 
rough seas but for permanent employ- 
ment as well.” 

At this point two resolutions were 
brought to the floor of the convention 
after having been passed on favorably 
by the board of directors. These me- 
morials, which were published in full in 
the August Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, were designed to strengthen the 
Allied Van lines. 

One, offered by Joseph W. Glenn, 
Buffalo,- and adopted unanimously by 
the convention, decreed resignation or 
expulsion for members entering into con- 
tracts or agreements with long distance 











Stopping up competitive leaks, through cooperation, gives a greater opportunity, over any 


moving organizations competing with A. 
ve Be 

The other, presented by W. I. Ford, 
Dallas, and adopted by the convention, 
although not unanimously, declared it to 
be the policy of the National to require 
the full cooperation of its members in 
supporting the A. V. L. and provided 
“that where members are engaged in 
long distance moving they shall do so in 
full and complete cooperation with the 
plans of the N. F. W. A.,” where ma- 
chinery for A. V. L. operation “is set 
up or extended.” Discussion brought 
out that this second resolution was not 
to be interpreted as meaning that every 
member must become either a hauling 
or a non-hauling agent of A. V. L., but 
that every member was expected to co- 
operate with A. V. L, even though not 
belonging to A. V. L. In other words, 
that Allied’s non-members would be ex- 
pected to conduct their long distance 
moving so as in no way to undermine 
Allied with regard to tariffs, policies, 
etc. 

In his report as field secretary, H. E. 
MacNiven, Chicago, said he had in- 
spected eighty-three members’ ware- 
houses since January and that in his 
judgment they rate 20 per cent in Class 
1, 50 per cent in Class 2 and 30 per cent 
in Class 3. He explained how the field 
contact work was enabling members to 
improve conditions in various ways. He 
continued: 

“Warehousing methods are looked over 
and housekeeping in general observed, 
as a clean house should always be main- 
tained, and naturally it is on housekeep- 
ing methods that we are basing our rat- 
ing, as it is service we are selling, and 
there is nothing we can do that will en- 
courage a more general use of storage 
facilities than a clean warehouse with 
neat stacking and definite straigh aisle 
lines. 

“Storage is the backbone of our busi- 
ness, so why not bend every effort to 
make it attractive, as it is much easier 
to get a profitable rate when your ser- 
vices are on a high plane and your 
houses always in condition to invite in- 
spection by prospective customers. 

“So far the members have shown the 
keenest desire to cooperate and have 
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welcomed any proposals or suggestions 
with avidity. These trips have also 
brought to light underlying causes of 
friction in some sections and meetings 
were arranged, resulting in improved 
working conditions and a better under- 
standing of each other. It has been my 
privilege to see some wonderful improve- 
ments in warehousing operations.” 


Regional Conditions 


ean touching on business condi- 
tions were read by three of the di- 
visional  vice-presidents—William  T. 
Bostwick, New York, eastern; J. P. 
Ricks, Jackson, Miss., southern, and 
Marion R. Niedringhaus, St. Louis, cen- 
tral—and on behalf of the western vice- 
president, Harvey B. Lyon, Oakland, Cal. 

Alluding to the depression, Mr. Bost- 
wick declared that “for the first time in 
history this is not a money depression, 
but a psychological panic, a depression 
with more fear and dread and weakness 
of character than actual monetary short- 
age.” As to how all this was affecting 
warehousemen in the East, he said: 

“First, the wild orgy of apartment 
building which has affected many parts 
of the East, and, second, the post-war 
action of people in reducing the size uf 
the apartments which they select to live 
in and the elimination thereby of much 
of their furniture. Never before has 
there been a situation where the apart- 
ment owner has carried delinquent ten- 
ants as during the past year on the 
theory that the rent may be paid some 
day and that something is better than 
an empty apartment. How long the 
owner is going to continue this unsound 
theory is hard to determine.” 

Mr. Bostwick reported on replies to a 
questionnaire he had distributed. These 
showed that 90 per cent had found busi- 
ness “considerably worse than last year, 
percentages of loss running from 5 to 
20 per cent,” although some had been 
able to keep their net normal by cutting 
unnecessary expenses; and the falling off 
was general and not limited to any one 
department. Collections were slow, and 
prices obtained at auctions were lower. 
About 30 per cent had reduced their 
wages to labor; and while only 25 per 
cent had reduced executive salaries, more 
than 60 per cent had reduced their oper- 
ating organizations, some radically. Half 
of the executives replying felt that the 
low point in business had been reached. 

“It seems to be the consensus that the 
industry must keep a stiff backbone,” 
Mr. Bostwick concluded, ‘‘and that they 
must avoid ridiculous and silly price 
cutting and that ethics must be adhered 
to with fidelity. 

“And just one word of warning. Be- 
cause conditions are bad do not allow 
your organization or your equipment to 
run down. Proper repairs must be made 
for the morrow, for inevitably the pen- 
dulum will swing back and unless you 
are in a position to handle the business 
when it comes your way, your plight 
may be worse than it is today.” 

Mr. Ricks reported that “a continued 
decrease in volume is felt over the entire 
South as compared with 1930” and also 
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that conditions did not look encouraging. 

“It is now up to us,” he said, “as 
business men engaged in warehousing, 
to do our share in upholding a spirit of 
optimism and progressiveness. Let us 
face about and with the incoming tide 
help to bring business back to normal 
by being cheerful, optimistic and ren- 
dering a better service than ever before, 
spending such moneys as we need for 
the improvement of our equipment, the 
proper facilities for handling goods, 
helping to establish with other agencies 
of business in the minds of the public 
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FE’. J. Fisher, General Motors Truck 

Co., Pontiac, Mich., who announced 

a hole-in-one on No. 4 green at 
Mackinac 


that good times are on the way, and all 
that it needs to effect them is the con- 
fidence of the American people.” 

Mr. Niedringhaus reported that in 
the central region the total volume of 
business appeared to be off 18 per cent, 
with storage showing a decrease of 4 
per cent. 

“The mere realization that business is 
bad is accepted by some executives as a 
matter of course,” Mr. Niedringhaus 
said, “and they are too willing to con- 
sole themselves in the fact that there is 
a general depression on and, therefore, 
nothing can be done about it. Almost 
every business has hidden enemies. Our 
biggest job, therefore, is to identify them, 
attach them, and drive them out. Some 
of these enemies are adherence to tra- 
dition; lack of courage to advertise suf- 
ficiently; failure to seek new methods 
of competition; resorting to price cut- 
ting before all other cures have been 
tried, and taking refuge in hope rather 
than action. 

“It is easy enough to enumerate the 
troubles that management encounters to- 
day, but it is a superior type of manage- 
ment which is required to find remedies. 
The best way to bring this thought home 
is to place the condition of your business 
squarely on your own shoulders and 
realize the fact that your business, if it 
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is in a slump, is there because you are 
in a slump, and not the other way 
around.” 

Mr. Lyon, in his paper, read by See. 
retary Wood, reported decreases in loca] 
moving, long distance moving, packing 
and storage by 50 per cent of the west- 
ern members, with 25 per cent having 
experienced no change and 25 per cent 
having noted increase; two-thirds had 
stated that their warehouses were be- 
tween 50 and 75 per cent filled, and one- 
third that space was taken to between 
75 and 100 per cent. Prices had ap- 
peared to be fairly well maintained. 

“The present is a time for sober 
thought and careful analysis,’ Mr. Lyon 
wrote. “Our business has shared with 
others in a recession in volume and 
profits, and yet by comparison we have 
much as an industry for which to be 
thankful. Our business is peculiar in 
that we cannot quickly influence our 
volume of sales by special advertising 
compaign; this might be listed among 
the disadvantages. On the other hand, 
our volume of business, or sales, is not 
as sensitive to, nor as much controlled 
by, market conditions as the average re- 
tail line. . 

“Let me suggest that we bend every 
effort to maintain friendly cooperation 
in our local associations and prevent the 
terrific economic waste of price cutting. 
Let us continue to keep in mind that our 
wholesale costs, unlike those in other in- 
dustries, have not been reduced. Our 
investments in plant and equipment are 
fixed. We should not, and most of us 
cannot, reduce wages. It is only by 
maintaining, and in some cases increas- 
ing, prices that we can continue to keep 
our business on an even keel, and make 
it possible for us to give to the public 
the kind of service that will justify their 
continued confidence.” 

Joseph Hollander, Chicago, outlined 
the plans of the claim and accident pre- 
vention committee, of which he is chair- 
man, to minimize mishaps. It was es- 
sential that premium rates be held down, 
he pointed out, and this could be done 
only through studying operations and 
eliminating hazards. The committee 
purposed to ask members to fight fire 
perils in trucking operations, to equip 
vehicles with fire extinguishers and to 
prohibit labor from smoking when load- 
ing and unloading. Safe and careful 
driving would decrease the accident rec- 
ord, he reminded, and he urged members 
to join the National Safety Council. 


Container Service 


HE report of F. L. Bateman, Chi- 

cago, as chairman of the container 
committee considered this question pro- 
pounded by the committee: 

“Can the use of the container for ship- 
ment of household goods by rail reduce 
cost sufficiently to meet competition and 
at the same time rebuild operating 
profits sufficient to offset losses in the 
packing department and to compensate 
for responsibility assumed?” 

Study of this problem involved care- 
ful consideration of the type of con- 
tainer to be used, Mr. Bateman said. 
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1, Willlam T. Bostwick, New York; J. P. Ricks, Jackson, Miss.; F. L. Bateman, Chicago, 


2. Robert K. Mooney and his dad, Edward G. Mooney, Hartford, Conn. 
4. William R. Hoag, Chicago. 


Harry Hurwitz, Houston. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Te ee LEE 


Calling attention to the building of 
various types of container equipment by 
a number of the N. F. W. A. members, 
these boxes having a contents range 
from 300 to 800 cubic feet, Mr. Bateman 
continued: 

“Under existing railroad tariffs the 
weight of both container and contents 
is assessed in the freight charges. 
Freight charges on the box plus cost of 
custody and rental, in addition to return 
charges on empties when loads cannot 
be secured, involve an expense in han- 
dling privately-owned containers that re- 
duces profits materially. 

“Any attempt to urge upon the rail- 
roads a deduction for tare to cover 
weight of boxes plus free or substan- 
tially reduced return charges on empties 
meets with resistance because it estab- 
lishes a precedent that all classes of 
shippers would immediately demand on 
various and sundry types of so-called 
containers, including wooden boxes, 
which shippers of merchandise would 
seize upon to reduce transportation cost. 

“The privately-owned container has 
valuable possibilities, provided freight 
charges can be accomplished at third 
class on 4000 pounds minimum weight 
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5. Richard LaBelle, Minneapolis; 


based on value declaration of ten cents 
per pound. 

“It is the purpose of the committee 
shortly to ask the railroads through their 
proper rate-making bodies for such third 
class rating. Such a petition could not 
have been negotiated to advantage at an 
earlier date, as the entire container issue 
has been before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and a decision was 
only recently handed down. 

“Graham Woodruff, president of the 
L. C. L. Corporation, has given the com- 
mittee valued assistance in the investi- 
gation of that company’s type of con- 
tainer equipment. The outstanding ad- 
vantage available in the use of L. C. L. 
Co. containers is due to the fact that 
these boxes are hauled in especially built 
gondola cars and the boxes are rated as 
part of railroad equipment. Freight 
charges are, therefore, paid on contents 
only and boxes are returned to or left in 
custody of delivering railroad agent 
without further responsibility or cost to 
warehouseman.” 

Mr. Bateman cited the dimensions of 
these boxes—inside measurement, 426 
cubic feet, 7 feet high; outside width, 
7 feet 2% inches; height, 8 feet 2 inches; 


a past president; 
3. Theodore W. David, Chicago; William Wolfstone, Milwaukee; 
Joseph Hollander, 
6. Louis Schramm, Jr., and George Kindermann, both of New York. 


John J. Woodside, Atlanta. 


Chicago; George Anderson, 


1) CCU 
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length over guides, 9 feet 3% inches; 
average light weight, 3000 pounds. He 
continued: 

“At present the L. C. L. Corporation 
container service is operated over the 
New York Central as far west as Cleve- 
land, the Lehigh Valley and several 
other railroads. The equipment is not 
interchangeable to all lines, however. 

“The Pennsylvania has in use a con- 
tainer of substantially the same dimen- 
sions, but with different type of gon- 
dola car and box. It would require two 
of these boxes for space displacement 
equivalent to a standard sized van load 
moving over the highways. At presen: 
these containers move under a tariff 
based on mileage, but effective Aug. 20 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered existing tariffs abandoned and 
has given permission for use of third 
class 4000 pounds minimum, unless, 
however (and here’s the rub when it 
comes to household goods) commodities 
handled shall carry a rating higher than 
third class, in which event charges shall 
be based on highest carload rating of 
any commodity loaded in the container. 

“Household goods are rated at second 
class in car lots on basis of declared 
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valuation of ten cents per pound. Now 
we have reason to believe that a petition 
can be successfully lodged with railroad 
earriers for third class rating on con- 
tents for L. C. L. Co. and Pennsylvania 
Co. containers, which petition will be 
presented and argued at the same time 


that third class rating is requested on 
private containers and contents. 


“We have been assured by certain of 
the railroads that their undivided sup- 
port would be given to any plan that 
would recapture traffic to the rails from 
the highway and that when the new 
rates become effective in container oper- 
ations would be logical time to present 
such petitions,” 

A complete house-to-house service ac- 
corded by N. F. W. A. members was 
vitally essential, Mr. Bateman declared, 
and it must be based on reasonable 
profit or it would fail. Before a tariff 
could be agreed on, he explained, it 
would be necessary to determine such 
factors as cost of preliminary packing 
at residence or warehouse, pad rental, 
transit insurance, pick-up cartage at 
point of shipment, and delivery charges 
at destination.” 

Mr. Bateman displayed, on the con- 
vention platform, proposed rate sched- 
ules, on both railroad-owned and pri- 
vately-owned containers, with potential 
profits indicated; these figures were pro- 
visional, advanced as being typical, the 
chairman explaining that no definite 
tariffs could be prepared until cost of 
service had been determined accurately. 
Mr. Bateman continued: 

“Conditions must be standardized, or 
at least stabilized, as speedily as pos- 
sible to the end that a nation-wide ser- 
vice of containers over the railroads for 
shipments moving distances of more 
than 300 to 400 miles be brought to the 
attention of the public. This service 
must be so satisfactory and reasonably 
priced that it will compel attention and 
curtail demand for the present unprofit- 
able long distance motor car operations. 
If successful, it will restore good will 
between warehousemen as of yore and 
avoid the unfortunate necessity of com- 
peting under unknown conditions in the 
other’s territory. 

“To register progress after this meet- 
ing, the committee will determine 
whether immediately to recommend a 
schedule for L. C. L. Corporation and 
other railroad-owned containers in the 
territory available, as well as for pri- 
vately-owned containers, all at second 
class rates, or whether it may be ad- 
visable to withhold schedules until third 
class rating may be accomplished. 
Something to sell that is reasonably 
profitable is the great need. A _ start 
will soon be made. Experience may 
show that changes are necessary as ex- 
perience is gained. 
larger capacity may be necessary. 

“We have the assurance of Mr. Wood- 
ruff that he will cooperate with the as- 
sociation in developing the best possible 
type of railroad container equipment, 
and if necessary to build and lease to 
the association, or its recognized agency 


Lighter boxes with . 
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for its own operation and control, such 
special equipment. 

“Curtailment of shipping household 
goods west seems to warrant study of 
container service so that greater vol- 
ume may be induced through lowered 
cost to the householder. For this ser- 
vice members’ containers may be avail- 
able, provided the railroads can be in- 
duced to cooperate with the proper rate 
schedules. 

“Small lots may be consolidated into 
minimum container loads through the 
established services of the forwarders 
both east and west; in fact, every avail- 
able means of building a new and rea- 
sonably profitable basis of operation will 
and must be used. 

“In preparation for petition for reduc- 
tion in railroad class rates on house- 
hold goods, members may shortly be 
called upon to give accurate information 
as to volume of traffic available for rail- 
road shipment by container and now 
moving via motor on the highway. 
Prompt and complete information will 
be necessary to support such petitions. 

“Those of you who have followed pub- 
lic discussion on the subject of motor 
truck regulation have noted a growing 
tendency on the part of State and na- 
tional governmental agencies to develop 
more control of unlicensed and destruc- 
tive transportation services. A recent 
example is the Wisconsin ordinance 
which precludes regular and frequent 
movement of foreign trucks into that 
State. The time will come when or- 
derly processes will be demanded which 
will tend to eliminate competition that 
gives away part of its capital in ignorant 
attempt to secure traffic without regard 
to cost and with corresponding unre- 
liable and unsatisfactory service. 

“A plan looking toward the coordina- 
tion of the trucks and the rails in long 
distance shipping is sound and will 
eventually win out when these agencies 
are properly utilized.” 

Barrett C. Gilbert, New York, speaking 
as president of the Allied Van Lines, 
said that container service was now be- 
fore the National as “the new thought 
in our packing department” and that it 
opened the way to reduce expenses. 
Allied would be prepared to handle much 
of the equipment, as pads, and possibly 
the containers, he pointed out, and an 
all-risk insurance policy would be pro- 
vided. Allied would maintain its ser- 
vice on the shorter hauls. Mr. Gilbert 
warned against acquirement of too much 
container equipment at this time, be- 
cause an arrangement for the use of 
railroad-owned containers might make 
it necessary for the members to scrap 
privately-built containers. 


A Search for Knowledge 


S chairman of the statistical commit- 
tee, C. F. Basil Tippet, Toronto, pre- 
sented the first of a series of statistical 
studies which the committee has in 
progress. This one dealt with the cart- 
age department, Mr. Tippet’s report be- 
ing based on 120 replies to a question- 
naire covering payroll, truck depreci- 
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ation, repairs, tubes, garage, licenses, 
insurance, taxes, overhead, etc. From 
these 120 he selected six which he con- 
sidered typical and offered charts show- 
ing “how the dollar revenue went.” Of 
the six, four sustained cartage depart- 
ment losses ranging from 1.62 to 12.39 
per cent, while the others made profits, 
one of 15.99 per cent and the other of 
22.10 per cent. The operating state- 
ments of the firm which lost 2.78 per 
cent and the one which made a 22.10 per 
cent profit, Mr. Tippet found, compared 
as follows: 


Ratio 








Cartage or Percentages 
Department of the Department 
Expenses Revenue 
Pay roll of department.... 35.57 34.98 
Truck depreciation....... 8.61 4.16 
Truck oe a 8.41 4.16 
ee Se I a 6 bc be e's 1.04 0.83 
CSOPRMO OF TOME... cccsces 0.37 1.49 
SO MN Gln a pose esccsen 6.48 3.50 
Licenses and insurances... 3.45 1.50 
Miscellaneous long dis- 
tance expenes outside 
_ cartage, etc........... 7.21 3.47 
0 Ee See ee 3.00 0.33 
Share of overhead or ex- 
penses not charged di- 
rect to department...... 28.64 23.48 
Total expenses....... 102.78 77.90 
Revenue taken as........ 100.00 100.00 
2.78 22.10 
Se are Loss Profit 


“The work of the committee,” Mr. Tip- 
pet explained, “is to compile records of 
management in a form that can be 
easily compared with the results of 
other members. The ratio method is the 
simplest one and therefore has been 


adopted. The operating story of an in- 
dustry is best told in its operation 
ratios. The operating ratios express 


business relationships. By the means of 
these ratios certain working standards 
based on actual experience have been 
established. They provide the means of 
comparative tests of one concern’s oper- 
ation with the average of others. They 
reveal the possible strong and weak 
points in the business policy. They in- 
dicate the soundness of the business. 
The information obtained tells the story 
of the experiences of representative 
warehousemen in running their business. 
Management can be made more effective 
if these business indicators, good or bad, 
are studied carefully and the solutions 
applied.” 

With regard to the cartage depart- 
ment the main items of expenses were 
labor costs and overhead, Mr. Tippet 
said, continuing: 

“According to the variation of their 
total, so is the net profit pushed up or 
down. It is interesting to check the 
labor cost ratio of these six firms with 
those sent in from the hundred or more 
members. If, to the latter ratios of 
labor cost must be added ratios for other 
expenses, no wonder the net result of so 
many cartage departments or local mov- 
ing departments are showing a large net 
loss. 

“It might be well for us to examine 
the whole labor situation as to methods 
of paying, percentage of non-productive 
work, and see what help we could gain 
from the information gathered.” 
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1. A caddie with Walter E. Sweeting, Philadelphia; M. A. Beaks, New York; Willard Eldredge, Atlantic City; Oliver Skellett, St. Paul. 
2. Charles S. Morris, New York, a past president; James D. Dunn, Detroit, treasurer; George Fox, Chicago; L. J. Thompson, Detroit. 
3. Oliver Wogstad, Michael J. Murray and Peter Wendling, all of Chicago, and E. L. Valentine, Aurora, il. 4. J. G. Murrin, Columbus; 
R. F. Post, Scranton, Pa.; Paul Herbert, Youngstown, Ohio; W. A. Maynard, Cleveland. 5. Elmer A. Eulass, Chicago; Joseph R. Cochran, 
Minneapolis; M. W. Niedringhaus, Ben. A. Langen and Owen Cord, all of St. Louis. 6. Frank Hebard, Thomas A. Jackson, Walter 
Thiebault and James H. Troyer, all of Chicago. 7. Meivin Bekins, Omaha; James Barrett, Chicago; George E. Butler, New Orleans; D. R. 
Lynch, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 8. Martin H. Kennelly, president, and Joseph H. Meyer, and Ralph J. Wood, secretary, all of Chicago. 
9, Arthur S. Blanchard, Rochester, N. Y.; William A. Thomas, Cleveland; Hope E. MacNiven, field secretary, and Henry Reimers, execu- 
tive secretary, both of Chicago. 10. William Gallagher, New Orleans; J. F. McGrath, Chicago; Joseph W. Powell, Buffalo. 11. coeapn 
Moron, Omaha; E. P. Martin, Wooster, Ohio; R. A. Ford, Omaha; Kenneth Christie, Butte, Mont. 12. William Meinke, La Porte, Ind.; 
Joseph L. Corcoran, Evanston, Ill.; James M. Walker, Memphis; Milo W. Bekins, Los Angeles. 
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Legislation 


EPORTING as chairman of the 

legislative committee, John G. 
Neeser, New York, reviewed State by 
State the changes, as enacted by Legis- 
latures, in motor truck registration fees 
this year—increases in eighteen States, 
a decrease in one, and no changes else- 
where. Legislatures had effected in- 
creased control of carriers in fourteen 
States, Mr. Neeser had learned. 

William Gallagher, New Orleans, 
brought up the subject of the Crescent 
City’s moving ordinance, and Claude L. 
Johnson, New Orleans attorney, who is 
handling the situation for the warehouse- 
men there, outlined what had taken 
place. The Louisiana State Courts had 
upheld the New Orleans ordinance as 
being a police regulation, Mr. Johnson 
said, and the warehousemen then took 
the case to the Federal Courts, protest- 
ing that the law was purely class legis- 
lation in the interest of instalment 
houses. The Federal Circuit Court had 
held that the ordinance was not in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, as contended 
by the moving operators, and Mr. John- 
son announced that he was preparing a 
writ to carry the case to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Charles S. Morris, New York, agree- 
ing with Mr. Johnson’s statement that 
the problem was one of national char- 
acter, urged the National’s support in 
the effort to get a United States Su- 
preme Court ruling. A motion that the 
National’s board of directors give the 
situation attention was adopted by the 
convention. 


A. V.L. 


‘bie entire day was given to the af- 
fairs of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
which elected officers as follows: 

President, Barrett C. Gilbert, vice- 
president Gilbert Storage Co., Inc., New 
York. 

Secretary and general manager, 
Henry Reimers, Chicago, the National’s 
executive secretary. 

Assistant general manager, Wilson 
Collin, Chicago. 

Treasurer, Joseph H. Meyer, presi- 
dent Federal Fire Proof Storage Co., 
Chicago. 

Eastern vice-president, Joseph W. 
Glenn, president O. J. Glenn & Son, Inc., 
Buffalo. 

Central vice-president, Arthur A. 
Leonard, president Leonard - Detroit 
Storage Co., Detroit. 

Southeastern vice-president, George C. 
Harris, president Harris Transfer & 
Warehouse Co., Birmingham. 

Southwestern vice-president, G. K. 
Weatherred, vice-president Dallas Trans- 
fer & Terminal Warehouse Co., Dallas. 

Rocky Mountains vice-president, Rob- 
ert V. H. Work, Weicker Transfer & 
Storage Co., Denver. 

A. V. L. is about to complete its third 
year, and Mr. Gilbert, reporting as the 
acting president in recent months, de- 
clared that Allied had “maintained its 
position as leader in the long distance 
field, both in volume of business and in 
service which it has performed” and that 


N. F. W. A. CONVENTION 


“the name Allied means the highest 
standard of long distance service.” 

Mr. Gilbert reviewed Allied’s difficul- 
ties, including the meeting of various 
types of competition, and continued: 

“We close the prosent year with $153,- 
000 less business than that of last year, 
which represents 8 per cent of our vol- 
ume. In 1930 there were 12,930 loads 
registered and in 1931, 12,549—381 less 
for the year 1931. Few of us can look 
at our cartage business and find that it 
has dropped off only 8 per cent. The 
tariff and executive committees have 
watched the price levels of competitors 
with great care and have endeavored to 
provide agents with rates which would 
provide a profit and be close to the price 
range of competition. 

During the year several of our agents 
have withdrawn and joined competing 
companies. These competing companies 
have offered 25 per cent commission on 
business surrendered. With their rate 
based on 40c. a mile, I do not believe 
that such a commission is possible or 
permanent. I believe these offers were 
made primarily to get warehousemen in 
respective cities, thus lending prestige 
to their company. It is regrettable that 
these agents would not give their own 
company the same study and consider- 
ation they have given other companies, 
to the end of this difficult problem of 
long distance moving might be solved 
within our industry and in a collective 
way. The A.V.L. set-up is to provide 
for the individual needs of each agent; 
it is your company endeavoring to solve 
your problem and that of all collectively. 
Could there be a more scientific method 
of the handling of this problem? 

“The A.V.L. does not confine its efforts 
to the transportation of household goods 
by truck but it has studied the entire 
transportation field. In the early part 
of the year A.V.L. inaugurated the ex- 
periment of transporting household goods 
by rail in containers. In a short time 
it was proven that the container service 
could be sold by the agents to the long- 
distance moving public. 

“The container has given warehouse- 
men a new thought on the haul within 
«the A.V.L. radius and to points beyond. 
We find many companies building wood- 
en cases where containers are not avail- 
able, some going so far as to use crates 
of 400 cubic foot capacity. In some 
cases the furniture has been papered 
and padded, and in other cases van pads 
have been used—and so the experiment 
has continued with a marked degree of 
interest on the part of the agents and 
a general trend toward a greater use of 
containers. 


“In closing let me repeat that Allied 
stands to serve the warehousemen of the 
country—preserving to our industry the 
long-distance moving business to which 
it is rightfully entitled and now going 
a step further by studying any change 
that might appear on the horizon in the 
packing and forwarding of household 
goods.” 

In his report as A. V. L. general 
manager Mr. Reimers analyzed operat- 
ing costs and revenue; discussed con- 
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tainer service and its probable salability: 
touched on competition; and _ recom. 
mended greater emphasis on advertising, 

Wilson Collin, assistant general map. 
ager, outlined Allied’s plan for the pool. 
ing of local interests—a plan devised t 
return to the pool agents the maximum 
possible revenue with the minimum nun. 
ber of empty miles. The principle of 
the plan was unanimously indorsed. Mr. 
Collin described also the Allied’s ney 
simplified tariff. 


Truck Efficiency 


HE general convention was resumed 

with the reading of a paper by Pierre 
Schon, sales engineer of the General 
Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich, 
on “How to Increase Efficiency of Truck 
Operation.” This was illustrated with 
lantern slides presenting comparative 
figures on costs, operation, etc. Mr, 
Schon said in part: 

“The efficiency of truck operation can- 
not be checked with a yard stick, gage 
or thermometer or any other common 
means of measurement, nor can you 
judge the relative efficiency of your own 
operation by comparing cost figures with 
another member of your association in 
another territory, not even in your own 
city. 

“Comparison of cost figures are un- 
reliable unless all factors used are on an 
equal basis. Variations in bookkeeping 
methods are often responsible for differ- 
ent results in the final cost figures and, 
therefore, the efficiency of your truck 
operation can only be measured with an- 
other operation if all conditions are 
equal, or if allowances are made for 
variables in the physical operation and 
also in the cost accounting methods. A 
uniform cost record system, therefore, is 
the fundamental basis wherever cost 
comparisons with other firms are made. 

“But even if such a comparison is 
made, will it be helpful in finding the 
weak spots in your own operating meth- 
ods? Will such a comparison indicate 
to you where and how the efficiency of 
your truck operation can be increased? 

“Those are questions which can best 
be answered by direct action you may 
take yourself in planning for greater 
profits from your truck operation. 

“In order to obtain authentic informa- 
tion for the solution of some of these 
problems, our company, during the past 
two years, has made an extensive study 
of truck operations in various lines of 
business. A staff of transportation en- 
gineers has been engaged in making sur- 
veys in various sections of the country, 
and the results provide a representative | 
natonal cross section of highway trans- § 
portation problems in small and large 
installations. 

“Based on the reports by these survey | 
engineers, we can definitely state that, 
in many firms, profits are dissipated 
through inefficient methods used in the 
transportation department. To _ help 
eliminate such unnecessary losses, the 
best suggestions in these reports have 
been consolidated in a brief résumé and 
illustrated with screen slides. Copies 
of an original survey report titled ‘In 
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Dan Healy, Chicago. 
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. Pierre Schon, N. E. Weiner, George W. Thomas, Mr. Morrison. 
Francisco; John G. Neeser, New York; Joseph H. Meyer, Chicago; 
Herbert N. Bragg and Benjamin Brockway, 
6. Arthur A. Leonard, Detroit; Howard S. Tierney, New York; George Shanahan, 
includes William Pickard, C. F. Basil Tippet and Charles McMillan, all of Toronto, and Frank E. Hess, Waterbury, Conn. 
9. Roswell Milligan, New York; Walter Hoffman, Ridgewood, N. J.; Robert M. 
10. Harry Kedney, Minneapolis, and James Kane, A. H. Hollander and 
11. Harry Beebe, Jackson, Mich.;'E. F. Raseman, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Leon R. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. H. 
12. L. J. Canfield, Kansas City, 


Christie, Butte, Mont., and George H. Miiligan, New York. 
Furgeson, Jr., New York; Clare H. Brown, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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3. Herbert B. Holt, San 
4. John White, 


2. Clubhouse scene at start of golf tournament. 
James F. Keenan, 
New York; Rudolph C. Knipe, Jr., Brooklyn. 
Barrett C. Gilbert, 


a past president. 
5. Charles R. Saul, 


B. Frank Johnson, Fort Worth: Cecil 
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creasing the Movers’ Profits with 
Trucks’* are available for distribution 
to members of your association.” 


Local Moving 


RTHUR S. BLANCHARD, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., in his report as chair- 
man of the local moving committee said 
warehousemen differed in opinion as to 
whether this department was making 
money or just about breaking even. 

“The psychology of reduced commodity 
prices,” Mr. Blanchard stated, “has un- 
doubtedly had a very depressing effect 
on moving rates. It has made shoppers 
of a class of people who in former years 
called up the warehouseman and placed 
their order as a matter of course. 

“The result of this endeavor on the 
part of the public to secure lower prices 
for moving has sharpened competition 
from every source but principally be- 
tween the members of our association in 
the various cities and their more re- 
sponsible competition. When there is 
not enough work to go around, the esti- 
mator is strongly tempted to take the 
work by ‘hook or crook.’ 

“Due to this condition the rate struc- 
ture in most cities has fallen out of pro- 
portion to the cost of reduction. In an- 
alyzing the expenses of the warehouse 
and moving business, we find the ex- 
pense chargeable to the local moving de- 
partment to be one of the largest over 
which we at least have some degree of 
control. Therefore this department is 
worthy of close study to devise the best 
methods of operation. 

“One of our major problems is due to 
the short moving period. The greater 
part of this business must be done in 
four to six months, and it is further con- 
centrated, in the cities with which I am 
most familiar, to a week or ten days be- 
fore and four or five days after the first 
of each month, and of late years our 
moving period has been still further 
curtailed. 

“We must arrange our work so as to 
get the maximum out of our equipment 
and personnel, both during the busy and 
dull period. Plan the work and reduce 
the avoidable delays to a minimum.” 


Stirring Plea by Morris 


HARLES S. MORRIS, New York, 

whom the National honored by mak- 
ing him its first president about a decade 
ago, was the principal speaker at the 
convention banquet. He recalled the en- 
thusiasm which led to the formation of 
the association and declared that no fair- 
minded, honest-thinking, broad-visioned 
man had been disappointed with the re- 
sults. 

“Who can tell,” Mr. Morris continued, 
“where we would be or what might hap- 
pen in times like these had it not been 
for the power and widespread influence 
of our Nationa! association? There has 
been a far greater development in~-our 
industry since the birth of the National 
than in all the years preceding its ad- 
vent. It brought together in a friendly 
and constructive spirit hundreds of men 


*Summarized in the May, 1931, issue 
of Distribution and Warehousing. 
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with widely different ideas and thoughts. 
It brought to’ us new viewpoints and 
helpful experiences, from all of which 
we have benefited. 

“We are passing through an unpar- 
alleled business depression. Correct 
methods and proper guidance are more 
absolutely essential now than ever be- 
fore in the history of business operation. 

“Individualism must be subordinated 
today as never before. Collective think- 
ing and cooperative movements are our 
salvation now if ever they were. Coor- 
dination has a greater value today than 
yesterday, and tomorrow will see an 
even greater value. 

“In times like these none of us can 
afford to ignore the service of a pilot, 
and that pilot is the N.F.W.A. 

“Any man or group of men who would 
viciously attempt to drive a wedge be- 


Charles S. Morris 





The National’s first 


president, 
whose banquet talk at Mackinac 
was a convention feature 


tween the cooperating warehousemen in 
this organization strikes at no one com- 
petitor in particular but at the very 
heart of an industry, for unless this or- 
ganization endures, nothing else matters. 
Our rate and service structures would 
crumble. <A chaotic competition would 
follow and no one would be exempt from 
financial injury. .. . 

“To those selfish, self-centered indi- 
viduals who in times of stress would de- 
sert their trade associations, local or na- 
tional, and resort to artificial means and 
quick cure-alls, I send this warning: 

“The knowledge, the experience and 
the manifold advantages of cooperation 
are too valuable to be ignored. They 
have proven value and have clarified our 
problems and mapped our course success- 
fully in the past and will do so again. 
Without the bulwark of background as is 
supplied by our associations, problems 
would be disastrously increased and no 
one could with any degree of accuracy 
predict how great the disaster might 
ae 

“No man in business is big enough to 
live unto himself alone. Our lives are 
too interwoven, our business relations 
are too interdependent, to contemplate 
even the risk. 
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“There is nothing wrong with your 
association but there is something radi- 
cally wrong with members who can’t 
stand the acid test of adversity.” 

Mr. Morris’s talk was published in 
full in the August issue of The Furniture 


Warehouseman, the national’s official 
organ. 

During the convention a petition was 
presented from the floor by Joseph R. 
Cochran, Minneapolis, on behalf of 
ninety-two signers who requested con- 
tinuance of summer meetings as hereto- 
fore, “for the best interests of the asso- 
ciation.” The petition was referred to 
the board of directors. 





A Revised Contract 
for Dixie Terminal 


Revision of the contract between the 
Dixie Terminal Building Co., Atlanta, 
and the State of Georgia was approved 
on Aug. 11 by the Georgia House of 
Representatives. The Georgia State 
Senate had previously passed the neces- 
sary resolution by a unanimous vote. 
Thus work can be started on the big 
terminal and storage warehouse at once. 

The new contract, which replaces one 
for the construction of a single unit to 
cost approximately $1,500,000 and fif- 
teen stories in height, calls for the con- 
struction of a first unit of nine stories, 
to cost $1,000,000, by Aug. 1, 1932, with 
construction of a second unit, to cost 
$500,000, by Aug. 1, 1936. 

Depressed financial conditions made 
the change in the original plans neces- 
sary, according to the builders and ter- 
minal company. Rental for the prop- 
erty on which the terminal is to be con- 
structed will go to the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway for a period 
of forty years, after which they will go 
to the State of Georgia. 


Merle E. Turner 
Forms Own Company 


Merle E. Turner, who recently re- 
signed from the Los Angeles Warehouse 
Co., has organized his own firm, the Tur- 
ner Moving & Storage Co., with head- 
quarters at 4762 Sunset Boulevard, Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Turner is president of the com- 
pany. Ita D. Winchells is vice-president 
and Aaron H. Smith is_ secretary- 
treasurer. 

A past president of the California 
Warehousemen’s Association, Mr. Tur- 
ner is nationally known in the merchan- 
dise storage industry. 





Oregon Blaze 
Fire on July 30 damaged household 


goods stored on the’ second floor 
of the warehouse of the Capital 
City Transfer Co., Salem, Ore. Accord- 


ing to local newspaper accounts, the 
damage was estimated at between $20,000 
and $25,000, partly covered by insur- 
ance, and spontaneous combustion was 
suggested as the cause of the blaze. 
The firm is operated by Frank E. Loose. 
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Central Dispatching 


household goods warehouses in California, and for 

the four which are within the Los Angeles area a 
central dispatching system is used to govern the move- 
ment of the various vans and trucks, according to Ches- 
ter A. Nelson, manager of the Grand Avenue Warehouse, 
from whence the dispatching is accomplished. 

To each of these four depositories is assigned a num- 
ber of trucks, vans and packers, but the managers of 
them have no control over their movements. 

As illustrative of the system, suppose the manager of 
the Hollywood warehouse should receive a call for the 
He might have an idle vehicle at his 
door, with a driver ready to handle it, but the system 
prevents his ordering the driver to take the van and 
First, the manager 
must call the dispatcher at the Grand Avenue station, 
from consultation of his chart, 
whether or not he has a truck in the vicinity of the cus- 


Ty HE Lyon Van & Storage Co. operates almost a dozen 


services of a van 


answer the customer’s summons. 


who will determine, 


soVV E have found that this system 
saves us considerable time,” Mr. 
Nelson explains, “inasmuch as a load 
of household goods may originate in the 
local territory of one warehouse and be 
destined to a point within the local ter- 
ritory of another. As the orders for 
service come in, the dispatcher consults 
his chart and schedules to determine 
whether or not he will have a van in the 
region of the call soon, and, if so, he 
will assign a truck coming into that ter- 
ritory to pick up the load as soon as 
the first load has been unloaded. 

“One special telephone line is used 
for the in-coming calls of the van driv- 
ers, who are ordered to call in as soon 
as they have completed their work. If 
the dispatcher has no job for the driver 
when he does ’phone, he will order him 
to report to the nearest warehouse and 
‘phone in again from there. If it is near 
lunch time, he may suggest that the 
crew go out to eat and phone in after 
they have finished. Calls are being re- 
ceived at all times of the day. One 
moment we may not have a job for a 
crew; or we may have two jobs. 

“It is apparent that by placing all of 
the equipment under the direction of one 
dispatcher, regardless of which ware- 
house each unit is assigned, we are 
saving considerable on the number of 
pieces of equipment we require, and we 
are saving through the prevention of 
empty back hauls.” 

One of the unusual bits of work be- 
ing accomplished by the firm is tne dis- 
tribution and installation of General 
Electric refrigerators within a radius 
of twenty-five miles of the Grand Ave- 





|System Saves Money 


ingly. 


day. 


warehouses. 


nue warehouse. This takes in Long 
Beach, Pasadena, Glendale, Santa Mon- 
ica, Alhambra, as well as many other 
communities around Los: Angeles. Ap- 
proximately 12,000 refrigerators were 
distributed and installed in the homes in 
the region in 1930. Eight and ten trucks 
are used for the work in the summer 
time, and as many as 110 refrigerators 
were handled in one day. 

Each truck is manned by a crew of 
two men who are thoroughly trained in 
the handling and installation of the re- 
frigerators, and each vehicle is equipped 
with a special hoist for raising the re- 
frigeration unit into place. Their job 
not only is to convey the unit from the 
warehouse to the home of the purchaser 
and place it in his kitchen, but also to 
connect it up and see that it is operat- 
ing properly before they leave. 

Each truck and crew handle, on an 
average, eight or ten units a day, and 
the schedules are so arranged that circle 
trips are made by each truck, with the 
last unit being placed relatively near the 
warehouse—thus eliminating, as far as 
possible, empty back hauls. 

Four times a day the truck drivers 
telephone the dispatchers for additional 
instructions, which may be regarding 
pick-ups of refrigerators which have 
been out on demonstration and failed 
to be purchased. 

A feature of the service is the appear- 
ance of the employees. All of the men 
are dressed in white coveralls with the 
firm name embroidered on the backs and 
their own names on the left breast. 
Clean uniforms are issued on Mondays 
and Thursdays. The company furnishes 
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By 
WILLIS PARKER 








tomer’s call, or whether the van at the Hollywood ware- 
house should be sent, and he will issue orders accord- 


In some respects the warehouse manager serves only 
as a clearing house through which orders for service 
are placed; and as soon as he has turned the order. over 
to the dispatcher, his part in the transportation of the 
goods is concluded. 


A van and its crew report for duty at the warehouse 
to which it is assigned, and check in at that point at 
night, but otherwise the manager of the house may not 
see that van and its crew during the remainder of the 


The same system applies to the packers, who report 
to the warehouse to which they are assigned and check 
in there of an evening, but may, during the rest of the 


day, be working in the local territories of the other 


the garments, but the men pay $2 a 
month for their laundering, any differ- 
ence in the laundering cost being ab- 
sorbed: by the company. Even the ware- 
housemen wear white uniforms. 

“We feel that putting the boys in 
neat, white uniforms, makes them more 
courteous to the customers and increases 
customer confidence in the men,” Mr. 
Nelson explains. “The first attribute is 
accomplished through the fact that the 
employee feels he is not a nonenity 
but has a definite personality, as is 
indicated by his name on the breast of 
his coveralls. Furthermore, he knows 
that the customer is able to identify 
him in case of a complaint. 

“The second condition is achieved from 
the fact that the wearing of a Lyon uni- 
form indicates to the customer that the 
wearer is a regular employee of the firm 
and not merely a person picked up to 
supply men for this particular job. 

“Even our extra men wear our uni- 
forms, of which we carry several extra 
suits for this purpose. Our extra men, 
however, are not merely the somebodies 
we might pick up in cases of emergency, 
but are men who have worked for us 
from time to time and really know some- 
thing about the business. 

“When business is slack, some of the 
drivers become helpers; when it is brisk, 
helpers become drivers and extra men 
are picked up to serve as helpers. But 
regardless of previous service and length 
of service, it is an ironclad rule that the 
man to whom the order for the work is 
given is in authority on that job. This 
saves friction and eliminates the possi- 
bilities of ‘passing the buck’.” 








Occupancy Averaged 64.6 


Per Cent on June 30 


By KENT B. STILES 


PUBLIC MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


May-June, 1931 
































TONNAGE 

Per Cent. of 

Floor Space 
Occupied Equivalent Equivalent 
Division and State Received During | No. of Lbs. Delivered on No. of Lbs. 
Month per Sq. Ft. Arrival per Sq. Ft. 
May | June May June May | June May June May | June 
NEW ENGLAND (Total)...| 53.2 | 53.4 | 17,133 | 18,724 | 12.4 | 13.6 5,591 4,748 4.1 3.4 
Vermont and New Hamp..} 83.8 | 95.3 400 530 hg? > | Bee ae 1.7 
Massachusetts........... 48.7 | 49.9 | 12,524 | 14,748 | 13.6 | 16.1 2,272 1,848 2.5 2.0 
Connecticut.............. 60.7 | 60.9 1,202 1,010 5.5 4.7 2,939 ,500 | 13.5 | 11.6 
Rhode Island............ 68.3 | 60.3 3,107 2,436 | 14.7 | 11.5 3 340 1.8 1.6 
MIDDLE ATLAN. (Total) | 62.9 | 62.3 |100,575 (104,871 | 13.8 | 14.6 | 11,325 | 11,875 1.6 ® 

N.Y. Metropolitan Dist. . 
Abo aso cat 62.6 | 62.2 | 64,386 | 67,194 | 11.8 | 12.6 3,283 3,911 0.6 0.7 
ena cae oe 58.9 | 60.7 | 33,340 | 29,660 | 11.1 9.9 1,973 2,851 0.7 1.0 
Manhattan.......... 64.9 | 59.4 9,919 | 15,937 | 11.9 | 21.8 189 146 0.2 0.2 
Nearby New Jersey...) 67.7 | 67.3 | 15,948 | 14,220 | 10.8 9.7 1,121 893 0.8 0.6 
All Other a es Sie 52.6 | 82.3 5,179 Toes b Geee FOE Et .cces: ee seu 0.2 
N.Y., except ‘Met. Dist....| 62.7 | 62.2 | 11,500 | 13,843 | 15.4 | 18.7 4,597 4,926 6.1 6.6 
N. J., except Met. Dist....| 57.8 | 54.8 1,222 ,497 | 20.9 | 18.6 152 442 2.6 5.5 
Pennsylvania............ 65.2 | 63.1 | 23,467 | 22,337 | 22.9 | 22.0 3,293 2,596 3.2 2.6 
E. NO. CENTRAL (Total) 71.3 | 69.6 | 89,368 |109,980 | 19.3 | 23.5 | 18,375 | 26,875 4.0 5.7 
SR ae are 72.8 | 66.2 | 18,927 | 21,275 | 14.7 | 16.4 4,657 | 12,187 3.6 9.4 
eo 76.3 | 77.5 , 106 7,777 | 19.6 | 18.0 1,855 , 783 5.1 4.1 
Illinois, except Chicago 70.2 | 72.4 7,518 7,865 | 29.7 | 31.1 1,793 2,224 6.7 8.8 
Ss wedin so Sak bse etd 74.4 | 74.3 | 36,808 | 54,672 | 24.7 | 37.3 , 830 4,202 2.6 2.9 
ERR RAE EE 5 65.6 | 64.9 | 138,192 | 11,577 | 14.2 | 12.5 3,104 3,502 3.3 3.8 
RS oi gies babs ed 62.6 | 62.4 ,819 6,814 | 18.9 | 22.1 3,226 2,977 | 10.5 9.7 
W. NO. CENTRAL (Total) | 69.6 | 69.1 | 48,588 | 55,960 | 18.4 | 21.1 | 16,128 | 14,601 6.1 5.5 
Minnesota, except Minne- 

apolis and St. Paul....| 64.7 | 70.6 2,081 2,264 | 24.8 | 26.9 978 831 | 11.6 9.9 
Minneapolis & St. Paul..| 67.3 | 67.9 | 13,160 | 14,938 | 18.2 | 19.3 5,472 4,976 7.6 6.4 
pec etiasne¥ees nes 62.2 | 61.6 ; 5,939 | 19.1 | 17.2 ,798 2,606 8.1 7.5 
Missouri, except St. Louis.| 74.1 | 70.6 | 6,264 | 7,531 | 12.9 | 15.5) 3,346 | 2,494] 6.9 5.1 
a ena ate 73.2 | 74.3 5, 805 7,541 | 12.6 | 16.3 435 658 0.9 1.4 
North Dakota Ee ae PA 64.2 | 65.2 1,735 1,236 | 15.9 | 11.4 216 150 2.0 1.4 
South Dakota............ 75.5 | 71.7 ,054 900 | 13.7 | 11.7 426 325 5.5 4.2 
dt awe-k wee eee 72.7 | 70.2 8,930 | 11,117 | 36.3 | 45.2 1,725 1,798 7.0 7.3 
A Tas cana ois bee be ore 71.6 | 69.3 2,959 4,494 | 25.8 | 37.5 732 763 6.4 6.4 
SOUTH ATLANTIC (Total) |} 66.8 | 62.1 | 32,792 | 45,314 | 20.8 | 27.9 | 13,446 8,439 8.5 5.2 
Maryland and Delaware...| 61.5 | 53.0 | 12,258 | 28,371 | 13.6 | 29.9 1,471 1,798 1.6 1.9 
District of Columbia... 76.6 | 75.6 1,866 2,044 | 19.7 | 21.6 1,787 1,665 | 18.9 | 17.6 
a ee a a aa 82.8 | 84.4 2,741 2,183 | 21.2 | 16.8 813 707 6.3 5.4 
West Virginia............ 82.7 | 85.4 1,208 1,754 | 14.7 | 21.4 594 339 7.2 4.1 
North and South Carolina .| 65.8 | 65.2 2,157 1,999 | 18.7 | 17.3 534 466 4.6 4.0 
Georgia and Florida...... 69.2 | 69.0 | 12,562 8,963 | 50.0 | 35.6 8, 247 3,464 | 32.8 | 13.8 
SOUTH CENTRAL (Total) | 64.6 | 61.8 | 34,480 | 38,626 | 17.0 | 19.2 | 12,899 | 11,891 6.7 5.9 
Kentucky and Tennessee. .| 57.8 | 60.8 2,920 3,771 9.7 | 12.8 2,433 1,717 8.1 5.8 
Alabama and Mississippi. .| 67.2 | 67.6 1,568 1,879 | 14.4 | 18.0 1,043 1,030 9.6 9.9 
I ait t ok ck ed aaa bt 71.4 | 69.5 1,721 1,921 | 13.6 | 15.2 915 982 7.2 7.8 
EE EI I 68.4 | 69.0 | 11,850 | 17,315 | 14.0 | 20.4 424 581 0.5 0.7 
eS . ccduwae dak 76.1 | 75.2 9,311 7,545 | 74.6 | 63.0 5,046 4,668 | 40.4 | 39.0 
Di ceecaveecescihdwnud 61.9 | 55.7 7,110 6,195 | 13.7 | 12.0 3,038 2,913 5.8 5.6 
MOUN. and PAC. (Total) 70.7 | 70.8 | 58,914 | 69,670 | 21.6 | 25.4 | 28,547 | 27,432 | 10.5 | 10.0 
Idaho and Wyoming...... 74.2 | 71.8 403 383 | 12.9 | 11.7 4 330 | 15.3 | 10.1 
se N 74.9 | 69.8 263 418 5.5 8.9 212 242 4.5 5.1 
Arizona and New Mexico..| 69.9 | 74.3 573 612 6.6 6.8 837 780 9.6 8.7 
Se ate 6 babes ae 59.3 | 55.9 1,922 2,216 | 17.2 | 19.8 193 213 1.7 1.9 
en. ogee eh 72.9 | 70.2 1,256 1,423 | 10.2 | 11.2 1,636 1,447 | 13.3 | 11.4 
OE SEC ery 76.6 | 77.8 5,881 6,440 | 22.5 | 24.7 3,514 4,447 | 13.5 | 17.0 
a tal ss cca ke wae 63.2 | 64.3 26.074 26,456 |102.8 |105.5 | 12,889 | 12,153 | 50.8 | 48.4 
DEN. Ses vescesdccos 71.2 | 71.5 | 22,542 | 31,722 | 12.4 | 17.4 8,786 7,820 4.8 4.3 
Torats FoR UnitTep States | 65.8 | 64.6 {381,850 /443,145 | 17.2 | 19.9 |106,311 /|105,861 4.8 4.8 



































(1) Because of the importance of this territory, figures are shown separate from the State total. 
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New Low Mark Recorded by 


Department of Commerce 





third one in three months, in aver. 

age occupancy of public merchan. 
dise warehouses is indicated by the Gov- 
ernment’s most recently available figures, 
issued at Washington on Aug. 24 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

On this past June 30 the average oc- 
cupancy percentage was (provisionally) 
64.6, as compared with 65.8 on May 31 
and 65.9 on April 30. All three marks 
are under the previous lowest level re- 
corded—66.1 in September of 1928. 

The first half of 1931 showed a steady 
occupancy recession from the up-swing 
indicated in the final half of 1930. From 
July of last year the occupancy per- 
centage marks climbed from 67.8 to 70.4 
on the closing day of December. There- 
after the down-turn brought marks of 
68.9, 67.9, 66.8, 65.9, 65.8 and 64.6. 


Parallels 1930 
This down-swing for the 


S ‘oir another new low record, the 


in 1930. The 19380 down-swing did not 
cease until after the July mark (67.8) 
had been recorded! then came an up- 
turn. A similar up-swing was experi- 
enced in the final half-year of 1929. Will 
1931’s final half-year produce a similar 
advance? 

The provisional 64.6 per cent recorded 
on this past June 30 compares with pre- 
vious years as follows: 

1928 1929 1930 1931 

June 30.... 67.2 71.0 68.4 64.6 

The tonnage figures in the accompany- 
ing May-June table indicate that in June 
a larger percentage of goods entered 
storage (out of total volume received) 
than in May. 

In June, 549,006 tons arrived at the 
reporting warehouses; of this volume, 
443,145 tons, or 80.7 per cent, went into 
storage the balance being delivered on 
arrival. In May the total arriving vol- 
ume was 488,161 tons, of which 381,850 
tons, or 78.2 per cent, entered storage, 
the balance being delivered on arrival. 


The (provisional) 80.7 for June is the § 


highest since last November and is high- 
er than the marks recorded for the same 
month in the three previous years, as the 
following comparisons show: 


1928 1929 19306 
74.8 75.7 80.7 80. 


first six © 
months of 1931 parallels the movement © 
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Occupancy 

HE 3.8 per cent average decline in 

occupancy, for the entire country, 
this past June 30, from the level recorded 
on the previous year’s corresponding 
date, was not reflected in Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, metropolitan dis- 
trict in New Jersey, Minnesota outside 
of the Twin Cities, Nebraska, St. Louis, 
District of Columbia, Virginia West Vir- 
ginia, Georgia-Florida, Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee, Oklahoma, Arizona-New Mexico, 
Colorado and Washington State. In those 
sections there were gains reported. 
Elsewhere, there were recessions, with 
comparisons not available for Maine, 
New Hampshire and Nevada. 

The following comparisons are avail- 
able across four years: 


Occupancy—J une 30 





1928 1929 1930 1931 
Meee ne Vt. ccccccccese 49.7 52.6 aa ‘es 
Mass.-Vt.-Maine ..... ita soe eee oss 
a, Bh. seeaneeeoss ead ae ics. oe 
Massachusetts ....... gh TT ae? 49.9 
Dent. Inceoseeeceeee 94.1 65.9 50.9 asa 
Connecticut ...cecee- sax rare a | 
Rhode Island........ aa aah jco Tae 
N. Y. Met. Dist.... 78.3 78.3 66.6 62.2 
DrOOMIN 3 «ce ese 77.7 80.9 66.1 60.7 
Manhattan ...... 78.4 70.8 71.0 59.4 
Nearby N. J. and 
CN «46 at ews 79.3 78.5 60.8 il 
Nearby N. J.....- cee ale on) ae 
mae Qs céeaee as os soe aan 
* CO Seer es 77.0 76.6 67.8 Sea 
N. Y. State except 
Met. Dist ctenhbeeee - e@e* ace 62.2 
TT eee 77.5 78.5 61.3 oe 
N. J. State except 
ee Mi. seewes er a ae 
Pennsylvania ....... 73.4 70.1 69.3 63.1 
sh i> vk enk oak eee 84.7 81.1 77.4 66.2 
re ee 73.2 80.0 82.2 77.5 
CC SF See ee 73.4 81.1 76.4 eed 
Ill. except Chicago... ... etal co. Tae 
SS Ter 74.0 81.9 77.9 74.3 
On cee cae oe es 78.4 71.8 71.4 64.9 
Wisconsin ..cccccces 76.9 89.7 63.3 62.4 
SPONGE ccastevcees 70.0 73.2 69.9 
Minn. except Mpls. and 
a, cna se 6b b0 sid ee a ae 
Mpls. and St. Paul... 70.1..72.9 69.5 67.9 
BRE Pare 67.5 67.4 69.4 61.6 


EXPRESS RATES 


Occupancy—June 30 
De 


1929 1930 1931 
78.8 73.4 
79.9 70.4 
93.8 80.9 





a i a ee 73.4 
Mo. except St. Louis. . 
EES See 69. 
Mo. & So. Dak....... 80. 
North Dakota........ ‘ 
Se Me. «606 e606 ; 
Dn wes6 bs oew ke a7. 
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Del.-Md. 
Dist. of Columbia.... ... 
Va. and West Va.... 53. 
Virginia 
West Virginia....... 
Carolinas 
Re «tecuesiuweaea 73. 
DE. an cavedeee ws 62. 
POE 80. 
Ark.-La.-Okla. 
Arkansas 
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Ce 6s éw kee ec 
Texas 
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Comparing the June 30 occupancy per- 
centages (which are provisional) in the 
table on the opposite page with those of 
May 31, it is disclosed that the decline 
of 1.2 per cent is not reflected in Ver- 
mont-New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Brooklyn, the metropolitan 
district outside of New Jersey and Man- 
hattan, Indiana, Illinois outside of Chi- 


cago. Minnesota including the Twin 
Cities, North Dakota, St. Louis, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia Kentucky-Ten- 


nessee, Alabama-Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arizona-New Mexico, Washington, Ore- 
gon and California. Elsewhere there 
were recessions. 


21 


Tonnage 


AS’ already pointed out, the percent- 
age of volume which entered stor- 
age in June, out of the total arriving 
tonnage, was larger in the 1931 month 
than in June of 1930, the advance being 
two-tenths of 1 per cent for the entire 
country. By divisions the comparisons 
across four years are as follows: 


Percentage Entering 
Storage—June 
- * 





{928 1929 1930 1931 
New England........ 78.0 72.0 75.0 79.8 
Middle Atlantic...... 81.8 84.1 90.1 89.8 
East North Central... 86.8 88.6 84.6 80.4 
West North Central... 72.8 73.2 77.3 79.3 
South Atlantic....... 59.3 53.7 76.3 84.3 
East South Central... 80.6 79.7 71.5 67.3 
West South Central... 84.7 74.6 81.8 73.7 
I oi en otha Smt 57.0 59.8 58.6 62.6 
EE ence era 64.7 68.0 49.3 72.6 
Entire country....... 74.8 75.7 80.5 80.7 
Warehouses reporting. 1124 1220 1471 1167 


Comprising the past June’s (provis- 
ional) percentages with those recorded 
for May, it is found that an advance of 
2.5 per cent was reported for the entire 
country. This increase was led by the 
South Atlantic section with 11.2 per 
cent. Only the Middle Atlantic and 
East North Central districts showed re- 
cessions. The comparisons by divisions 
for the two months follow: 


Percentage Entering 
Storage—1931 
oleae 





May June Change 
New England........ 75.4 79.8 + 4.4 
Middle Atlantic...... 89.9 89.8 —0.1 
East North Central... 82.9 80.4 —2.5 
West North Central.. 75.1 79.3 + 4,2 
South Atlantic....... 73.1 84.3 +11.2 
East South Central... 56.4 67.3 +10.9 
West South Central... 70.1 73.7 + 3.6 
PP eee 56.8 62.6 + 5.8 
PEE bed nedenweds 68.4 72.6 +4.2 
Entire country....... 78.2 80.7 + 2.5 
Warehouses reporting 1162 1167 


Interstate Commerce Commission Sustains the Sub-Block 
Rates of the Railway Express Agency 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


'MHE Interstate Commerce Commission 

has dismissed a complait brought by 
the Merchants Association of New York 
et al. against the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., et al (Docket 21811), in 
which the complainants alleged that 
methods used by the defendants in com- 
puting express sub-block rates on inter- 
state express short-haul traffic through- 
out the country were in contravention of 
the Commission’s orders in Express 
Rates, 1922. 

It was alleged that the sub-block rates 
as published by the express companies 
involved unwarranted departures from a 
formula which the Commission required 
to be observed generally. It was claimed 
that the result of this was the publica- 
tion of rates which, in many instances, 
exceeded those prescribed by the Com- 
mission as maxima and which were, 
consequently, unlawful. 

The Commission was asked to require 


the defendants to revise their interstate 
sub-block rates to conform strictly to 
the basis said to have been prescribed 
by the Commission. 

The decision, written by Commissioner 
Joseph B. Eastman, is largely a histori- 
cal and technical discussion of the 
methods used by the express companies 
in computing and publishing their rates. 

Commissioner Eastman said the Com- 
mission construed its order of May 17, 
1924, in which the express rates which 
became effective March 1, 1925, were 
prescribed, as according the express 
companies discretion in computing their 
rates and to make reasonable exceptions 
to the order, all under the Commission’s 
supervision. 

He admitted that it was impracticable 
for the Commission to lay down hard and 
fast rules for computing express rates. 
He said, however, that the May 17 order 
should be construed as requiring the ex- 
press companies to observe the so-called 
air-line count as a general basis for 
computing the sub-block rates; the de- 


fendants, however, should be allowed 
some discretion. 

“We have heretofore found that de- 
fendants, in making exceptions to the 
air-line count in the computation of sub- 
block rates, were not limited by our 
order to those situations where excep- 
tions had previously existed,” Mr. East- 
man said. “They were given discretion, 
subject to our supervision, to make ad- 
ditional exceptions wherever reasonably 
appropriate. 

“Some of the resulting rates are 
higher than we would have made them, 
but our attention has been called to 
none where the excess is so great as to 
warrant a finding that defendants acted 
in deliberate disregard of the order, 
having in mind its lack in some respects 
of definiteness and certainty and also the 
fact that the rates were checked in under 
the supervision of a representative of 
this Commission. 

“Defendants freely concede that there 
may be some imperfections in the exist- 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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The Insect Menace Is 
“On the Spot” 


Guardite fumigation chamber 


HE undying truth of Theodore Roosevelt’s famous 
cannot stop progress—is proven 
again; and a major step in that progress, of inter- 

est to all warehousemen, forms the basis for this article. 
Yearly, tiny, but far from insignificant, little insects 
exact a toll of more than a billion dollars through the 


words—“‘You 


infestation of foodstuffs alone. 


Viewing the situation with alarm, the United States 
Government set out to find a remedy which would posi- 
tively save both the crops and their many food deriva- 
tives when they eventually found their way into storage 


warehouses. 


Through the combined efforts of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 


6 dw new process was patented last 
Feb. 3 by R. C. Roark and Richard T. 
Cotton, two Department of Agriculture 
chemists, and the patent was assigned to 
the Government and “the People of these 
United States.” Due to the cooperation 
and assistance in working with the gov- 
ernment, the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation has been granted the privi- 


By KENNETH F. KEITH 
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Guardite—a New 


Fumigant 
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in the Griswold-Walker-Bateman warehouse at 15th and Newberry 
Streets, Chicago. Above the cylinders is the control panel 


poration, a division of Union Carbide, a new chemical 
has been developed which combines all the properties 
necessary for insect control. 

The remedy has been found and proven and its com- 
mercial application is now available through Guardite, 
a new national service that will terminate infestation of 


foodstuffs. It is available for warehouses, and, while its 


benefits will be liberally shared by the entire nation, its 
immediate value to those engaged in storing foodstuffs 
will run into millions of dollars annually. 

Guardite is so positive and certain in action that re- 


sults are fully guaranteed by a large national insurance 


lege of being the exclusive outlet for 
Guardite in this country. 

Guardite service, emanating from the 
main office in Chicago, is available at 
strategic locations throughout the coun- 
try. A complete network of Guardite 
service stations (warehouses designated 
by Guardite as their sole representatives 
in each particular territory) will now 


company, and at a cost to the insurer of only fifty cents 
a thousand dollars per annum. 


enable the grower or shipper of food- 
stuffs from any point in the nation to set 
his goods safely through the receiving 
ports and from there on to the consume! 
without danger from infestation. 

In Chicago, the Griswold-Walker- Bate 
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man Company’s warehouses have beel§ 


selected as the exclusive Guardite sel 
vice stations. Goods shipped to them alt 
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moved at once to the Guardite division 
for a twenty-four hour treatment and 
then stored in the Guardite section, where 
no merchandise is kept that has not been 
similarly treated. 

Roy C. Griswold, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Griswold- 
Walker-Bateman Company, has some in- 
teresting facts to tell about the Guardite 
installation and service in the firm’s Chi- 
cago warehouses. He says: 

“T believe Guardite is one of the surest 
and strongest planks in the food mer- 
chandising platform of today. It pre- 
sents a new fundamental that will win 
new customers, hold the old and make 
for greater business, volume and profit. 

“Guardite offers both the warehouse- 
man and the shipper a check and double 
check service. For the shipper furnishes 
a duplicate bill-of-lading on all cars sent 
to our Guardite warehouses and we do 
the same thing when we reship. Through 
Guardite’s own system of time locks and 
recording meters, the volume of mer- 
chandise on hand is known at all times 
and a definite record of its handling is 
available at a moment’s notice. 


Receipts 

“Negotiable warehouse receipts are 
issued as heretofore, and, in fact, there 
is no material change in the former 
method employed except that the Guard- 
ite treatment positively kills and pre- 
vents insect infestation and guarantees 
it with an insurance policy. The service 
is operated in the following manner: 

“The Guardite corporation selects a 
warehouseman in a certain city. They 
furnish him with, and install for him, 
the complete outfit necessary for fumi- 
gation, and also periodically check the 
installation for him. Shippers desiring 
the service consign their goods to this 
warehouseman, who places it in storage, 
treats it if not already fumigated, or 
checks and tests it if it has come from 
another Guardite warehouse. 

“An interesting point is that shippers 
will not only be protected on their 
goods, but will save money on storage. 
We have found that the average storage 
period is three months. Guardite treat- 
ment, while a trifle higher for the first 
month’s storage (the approximate cost is 
10c. per 100 lb. in volume for all com- 
modities), is very much lower for each 
Succeeding month for the simple reason 
that much less care is necessary than 
with the old method of storing and fumi- 
gating. 





Left—Guardite is easy to handle; cylinders of the proper size are 
—_Destroying insect life in customary room of a warehouse where household goods are stored. 
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Guardite-protected chamber 


“Therefore if the storer leaves his 
goods with us for the average period he 
will effect a greater saving than ever be- 
fore possible under the old system. 

“For example, take rice. Stored for 
three months under the past procedure 
it would cost the storer 10 cents per 100 
lb. for the first month, 6 cents for the 
second and 6 cents for the third, or a to- 
tal of 22 cents. Now, Guardite costs him 
15 cents for the first month (including in- 
surance), 2 cents for the second and 2 
cents for the third. A total of 19 cents 
or a saving of 3 cents per 100 lb. over the 
old method. And he is insured against 
any loss through infestation, something 
that no insurance company would under- 
take without exorbitant premiums be- 
fore Guardite made its appearance. 

“The Griswold-Walker-Bateman Com- 
pany feels confident, indeed, that the new 
process will result in heavily increased 
business as soon as the merits become 
widely known. In fact, new business is 
already pouring in,” Griswold concludes. 


In Cylinders 


A few words about the properties and 
action of this new fumigant: 

Guardite is easy to handle, coming as 
it does in steel cylinders of the same 
general form as the familiar carbon di- 
oxide type. It is non-corrosive to metals 
with or without the presence of moisture. 

Still more important, materials being 
fumigated are not damaged in any way 
by contact with its vapors. Extensive 
experiments with foodstuffs of all kinds 
have shown that no residual taste or odor 
is left when fumigated by Guardite— 
even the flavor of such sensitive products 
as tobacco or nut meats is unaffected. 
This factor makes its use ideal with 
products intended for human consump- 
tion. 

It is practically non-poisonous. Guard- 
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distributed throughout the space to be fumigated. Center 


Right—Fur garments in a 


ite can be used with perfect safety m any 
fumigation problem. It is free from all 
fire hazards, is non-inflammable, and 
meets with the most rigid insurance re- 
quirements. Its human toxicity is ex- 
tremely low, and with very moderate 
precautions it may be employed without 
physical discomfort. (Inhalation for a 
long period of time will produce a slight 
nausea, but leaves no permanent injuri- 
ous effects.) But its toxicity to insects 
is extremely high. Some idea of this 
and the speed with which the compound 
works may be gained by looking at the 
fumigation table appended to this article. 

While Guardite’s chief application at 
present is in the merchandising ware- 
house field, it can be successfully ap- 
plied by any warehouseman. Textiles, 
household furnishings, furs, homes and 
apartments, commercial establishments, 
and even entire warehouses may be thor- 
oughly fumigated, its harmlessness to 
humans being in its favor in these appli- 
cations. New uses are being added daily 
to extend the field of usefulness. The 
U. S. Board of Entomology employs and 
recommends this fumigation process. 

The Guardite Corporation of Chicago, 
headed by John M. Baer, president; Rob- 
ert B. Dunlap, vice-president, and 
Thomas S. Booth, secretary and treas- 
urer, is now arranging with warehouse- 
men throughout the country to install 
and equip warehouses as Guardite ser- 
vice stations. 

It is interesting to note that already 
many national manufacturers of pack- 
aged food products have made arrange- 
ments with Guardite to fumigate their 
factories, whereafter the goods are be- 
ing distributed through warehouses 
equipped with Guardite service, wherever 
possible. 

The table at the foot of the page shows 
the efficiency of the new fumigant in 
penetrating even such foodstuffs as nut 
meats still in the shells. 
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Rights and Liabilities of 
Motor Truck Operators 


monplace questions presented 

Courts in motor truck injury cases 
is whether the driver exercised a high 
degree of care, ordinary care, or whether 
he was negligent or grossly negligent. 


It is well settled law that a ware- 
houseman always is liable in damages 
for an injury to a pedestrian or occu- 
pant of another automobile, as a result 
of negligence of the driver of a ware- 
house truck. In other words, in order 
that a warehouseman shall be relieved 
from liability for injuries caused by a 
truck driver it is necessary to prove that 
the driver exercised ordinary care to 
prevent occurrence of the accident. 


The term “ordinary care” generally is 
held to mean that degree of care that 
would have been exercised by a reason- 
ably prudent, diligent and experienced 
driver under the identical circumstances 
of the accident. Obviously, proof that 
a driver was negligent indicates he 
failed to use ordinary care. However, 
proof of failure to exercise ordinary care 
does not, under all circumstances, mean 
that the driver was grossly negligent. 


Degrees of negligence are matters of 
proof. The term “gross negligence” has 
been variously defined as (1) the want 
of slight diligence; or (2) an entire 
failure to exercise care, or (3) the exer- 
cise of so slight a degree of care as to 
justify the belief that there was an in- 
difference to the things and welfare of 
others; or (4) that want of care which 
would raise a presumption of the con- 
scious indifference to consequences. 


On the other hand it is important to 
know that “willful misconduct” means 
something different from, and more than, 
negligence. Failure to perform a statu- 
tory duty is not, alone, willful miscon- 
duct. To constitute willful misconduct 
there must be actual knowledge, or that 
which in the law is esteemed to be the 
equivalent of actual knowledge, of the 
peril to be apprehended from the fail- 
ure to act, coupled with a conscious fail- 
ure to act to the end of averting injury. 

It has been held that any person who 
violates a State law so as to result in 
injury to another is liable, because vio- 
lation of a State law is legal equivalent 
to lack of ordinary care. Yet it is well 
established that this rule of the law is 


Prrrenpiace one of the most com- 
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During the past several months the 
higher Courts in different States 
have rendered numerous decisions 
pertaining to the rights and lia- 
bilities of motor truck owners. 
Many of these cases establish new 
law, whereas others uphold long 
established and traditional legal 
principles. We shall review those 
cases which present most interest- 
ing and commonplace law, with the 
thought that the information may 
assist readers to avoid litigation, 
and win favorable verdicts when 
legal controversy is unavoidable. 





not applicable with respect to violation 
of a city statute. 


Another important point of the law 
is that a person who is injured as a re- 
sult of willful misconduct of another 
may recover exemplary damages in ex- 
cess of ordinary or actual damages. 
However, the Court will not allow ex- 
emplary damages except where the cir- 
cumstances of the accident are such that 
excessive damages should be assessed 
expressly for the purpose of making an 
example of the driver whose willful mis- 
conduct caused the injury. 


It is well settled that a motor vehicle 
driver may be guilty of gross negligence, 
and yet the term “willful misconduct” 
need not be violated. 


For illustration, in the recent case of 
Malone v. Clemow, 295 Pac. 70, it was 
shown that a reckless driver of a motor 
vehicle collided with the rear end of a 
motor truck. Suit was filed against the 
employer of the reckless driver. The 
employer attempted to avoid liability on 
the ground the driver was not guilty 
of willful misconduct and _ therefore, 
could not be found guilty of gross neg- 
ligence. However, the Court held the 
owner liable, as the driver’s gross negli- 
gence caused the accident. This Court 
stated the following important law: 

“Appellant [driver of passenger car] 
argues that some act of willfulness or 
wantonness must be shown to constitute 
gross negligence; or, in other words, 
that either willfulness or wantonness is 
a necessary element of gross negligence. 
It is clear this is not correct.... The 
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evidence shows without conflict that the 
driver could have seen the tail-light on 
the truck upon which it was placed at 
least two hundred feet to the rear there- 
of; there was no obstruction to prevent 
seeing the truck; the night was clear; 
the street was artificially lighted; the 
body of the truck was visible to persons 
driving up the street; the street was 
straight for some distance to the rear 
of the truck.” 


Wrong Side of Street 


Pigeeqver ye! speaking, a truck own- 
A er is not always liable for an acci- 
dent which occurs while he is driving 
on the wrong side of the street. How- 
ever, he is liable if the testimony indi- 
cates that this negligent act was the 
proximate cause of the accident. 

For instance, in Glover v. Southern 
Transp. Co., 133 So. 474, it was shown 
that a _ six-wheel semi-trailer motor 
truck with a box-car body and pneu- 
matic tires, loaded with eight to ten 
thousand pounds of freight, was being 
driven on the wrong side of the street. 
A sedan traveling in an opposite direc- 
tion collided with the truck. The driver 
of the sedan was seriously injured and 
sued the truck owner for damages. Dur- 
ing the trial it was proven that the 
sedan did not have sufficient space to 
pass the truck. Therefore, the higher 


Court held the truck owner liable in dam- @ 


ages, and said: 

“The negligence found by us _ that 
caused the accident was that the truck 
was being driven on the wrong side of 
the road and not on the extreme right, 
and this negligence was the sole proxi- 
mate cause of the accident and the re- 
sultant injury and damage to plaintiff's 
car.” 


Driving in Darkness 


T is well established law that it is the 

duty of a truck driver, when on a 
dangerous highway on a dark stormy 
night, to have his truck under such con: 
trol that he may stop or turn it away 
when objects intercepting his passage 
come within range of the rays of light 
from his lamps. If he drives so fast 
that he cannot avoid what ordinary pru- 
dence would make a known obstruction, 
he is guilty of negligence. Various 
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Courts have held that this is the only 
sane rule, for it is possible that obstruc- 
tions may appear at any time in the 
traveler’s path as the result of accident 
or otherwise. So held the higher Court 
in the late case of Simrell v. Eschenbach, 
154 Atl. 369. 

In this case the driver of a sedan on 
a dark night was operating at 25 miles 
per hour when he collided with a truck 
parked without lights. He sued the 
owner of the truck. In holding the driver 
of the sedan not entitled to a recovery, 
the Court said: 

“It was negligence for the driver of 
the automobile to propel it in a dark 
place in which he had to rely on the 
lights of his machine at a rate faster 
than enabled him to stop or avoid any 
obstruction within the radius of his 
light, or within the distance to which 
his lights would disclose the existence 
of obstructions. ... If the lights on 
the automobile would dislose obstruc- 
tions only ten yards away, it was the 
duty of the driver so to regulate the 
speed of his machine that he could at all 
times avoid obstructions within that dis- 
tance.”’ 


Safeguarding Minors 


‘ENERALLY speaking, the driver of 
a motor vehicle is expected by law 
to exercise a higher degree of care for 
the purpose of safeguarding children 
than is required to be exercised, under 
the identical circumstances, with respect 
to adults. Various Courts have held that 
the owner of a motor vehicle is liable 
in damages for an injury to a child 
where the evidence indicated that the 
driver observed the child playing and 
failed to sound a warning or horn. How- 
ever, this rule of the law is not applica- 
ble where the driver does not and can- 
not, by the application of ordinary care, 
observe the child. 

For example, in the recent case of 
R. & L. Transfer Co. v. State, 153 Atl. 
87, it was disclosed that several children 
were playing in an alley. Suddenly and 
without warning two children coasted on 
a wagon from the entrance of the alley 
and collided with the side of a passing 
truck. 

The parents sued the transfer com- 
pany, owner of the truck, contending 
that the driver was negligent in failing 
to stop when the children emerged from 
the alley. 

While it is well settled law that a 
driver is negligent where he has a 
chance to avoid an accident, and fails to 
do so, yet under the circumstances of 
this accident the Court held the transfer 
company not liable, and said: 

“The contention is made that the 
doctrine of last clear chance applies, but 
it is so manifest that there was no time 
for the driver to do anything to avoid 
the consequences of the children’s neg- 
ligence that there is no reason to 
encumber this opinion with an extended 
discussion of that doctrine. . . . We are 
not convinced from any facts appearing 
In the record that the driver should have 
anticipated that children were going to 
coast down a concrete paved alley.” 


LEGAL LIABILITIES 


““Guests”’ 


NASMUCH as most motor vehicle 

drivers occasionally permit strangers 
to ride, it is important to know the legal 
status of a “guest” who is injured while 
on the truck by invitation of the driver 
or by authority of the driver’s employer. 
Under either circumstance the injured 
person is a legal “guest” of the owner 
of the vehicle. 

Various Courts have held that the 
express or implied duty of the owner 
and driver toward a “guest” is to exer- 
cise reasonable care in the operation of 
the vehicle so as not unreasonably to 
expose him to unusual danger. In other 
words the driver must exercise the care 
and diligence which a man of reasonable 
prudence, engaged in like business, would 
exercise for his own protection and the 
protection of his family and property. 

A recent case on this subject is Thorne 
v. Lampros, 288 Pac. 601. By authority 
of the owner of a motor vehicle a person 
rode with the driver and was seriously 
injured when it ran off the highway. In 
holding the injured person entitled to 
recover damages, the Court said: 

“The rule is established by the great 
weight of authority that the operator of 
an automobile who invites another to 
ride with him owes his guest the duty to 
operate his machine with reasonable 
care. When a person rightfully 
entrusts his person to the care of the 
owner of a vehicle, without any voice 
as to how the vehicle shall be operated, 
the owner owes to him the duty of exer- 
cising ordinary care for his safety.” 

It is therefore apparent that ware- 
housemen should inform their drivers of 
the risk of liability when transporting 
strangers on motor vehicles. Such in- 
formation should tend to deter drivers 
from incurring unnecessary liability as 
usually is incurred when strangers are 
permitted to ride. 


Obstructions 


HILE the driver of a truck is bound 
to exercise ordinary care to prevent 
injury to persons and damage to prop- 
erty, yet he is not liable for collisions 
with new obstructions not plainly visible. 
For illustration, in Erwin Mfg. Co. v. 
Union Motor Freight Line, 133 So. 717, 
it was disclosed that a driver, using the 
same truck, had been accustomed to de- 
liver freight to a warehouse, and that a 
guy wire had been strung since his pre- 
vious trip. When driving the truck to 
deliver freight to the warehouse plat- 
form the driver backed the truck into 
and against the guy wire, pulling down 
a smokestack, which, falling, caused 
serious damage to adjoining property 
owners, who sued the truck owner for 
damages. In holding the latter not lia- 
ble the Court said: 

“Without conflict it appears this same 
driver with the same truck had been ac- 
customed to deliver freight to plaintiff; 
that this guy wire had been strung since 
his last trip; that he followed the usual 
route through the delivery area, and 
backed up to the platform near the ware- 
house as usual. Under these facts, de- 
fendant was an invitee. So in- 
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vited, he was under no duty, in the 
absence of warning, to keep a lookout 
for obstructions of this character. He 
had the right to assume the way was 


safe as before. . . . We conclude there 
is an entire absence of proof of neg- 
ligence.” 


Concurrent Negligence 


pam. deoee-esisiagied two persons or driv- 
ers perform negligent acts which re- 
sult in injury to an innocent and careful 
third person. Generally speaking the in- 
jured person may sue and recover dam- 
ages from either or both of those whose 
negligence resulted in the injury. 


For instance, in Louisville Transfer 
Co. v. Reno, 35 S. W. (2d) 902, it was 
shown that a driver parked his truck 
between a loading platform and the curb. 
A street car collided with the rear of 
the truck and pushed it into contact with 
a pedestrian waiting to board the street 
car. 


The injured person chose to sue both 
the street car company and the transfer 
company owning the truck. The street 
car company compromised the case and 
paid the injured person $3,500. The 
latter then sued the transfer company 
for damages. The lower Court held the 
injured person entitled to recover an 
additional $7,000 as damages, and the 
higher Court upheld this verdict, stating 
the following important law: 


“It was his duty to observe the pres- 
ence of the truck, and, on seeing it so 
near the track, to exercise ordinary care 
to avoid coming in contact with it and, 
if need be, bring his car to a full stop. 

It was the duty of the driver in 
charge of appellant’s truck to exercise 
ordinary care, not only while the truck 
was in motion, but when parking it, so 
that it would be clear of the street car 
when it was passing the truck... . 
If the damage has resulted from the 
concurrent wrongful acts or negligence 
of two persons, each of these actions 
may be relied on as a wrongful action 
and the parties held responsible therefor 
jointly or severally for the injury.” 


Independent Contractors 


ARIOUS Courts have held that an 

“independent contractor” is solely 
liable for damages effected while in the 
performance of work and, further, that 
he is not entitled to recover damages as 
a result of an injury sustained while 
performing the work. 

An independent contractor is one who 
engages to perform a certain service for 
another, according to his own manner 
and method, free from control and di- 
rection of his employer in all matters 
connected with the performance of the 
service, except as to the result of the 
work. 

If by the terms of a verbal or written 
contract the customer may prescribe not 
only what the result shall be, but also 
may direct the means and methods by 
which the owner shall do the work, the 
former is an employer, and the owner 
an employe. However, if the customer 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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Miller North Broad Co. 
Builds Own Containers 


HE subject of containers for the shipment of house- 
hold goods being given especially thoughtful con- 
sideration at this time by executives of furniture 
warehouse concerns the country over, some information 
about a new type of container which the Miller North 
Broad Storage Co., Philadelphia, has been making and 
using successfully for some months doubtless should 


prove of interest to the industry. 


The Miller containers, which are made economically 
of crating lumber on hand and some heavier pine board 
purchased for the purpose, possess advantages in com- 
mon with other kinds of household goods containers, but 
have some that are peculiarly their own. 


N each of the two packing depart- 

ments turning out containers there 
is a very slight difference in the meas- 
urements of what might be called the 
“standard-size” product, this difference, 
however, applying only to the width. 
For example, in the West Philadelphia 
warehouse, which produces more than 
the other, on North Broad Street, and 
makes some for the Germantown ware- 
house as well, the outside measurements 
of the container of prevalent size are: 
6 feet, 6 inches high; 4 feet, 8 inches 
wide and 8 feet long, these being the 
same for the North Philadelphia product 
with the exception of the width, which 
in the latter instance, is 4 feet 11 inches. 
The net weights closely correspond, the 
range being from 570 to approximately 
600 pounds per container. The capacity 
is about 240 cubic feet. 

When extra wood bracing is used in 
the construction, each warehouse pack- 
ing department has its own method of 
the arrangement and number of braces, 
which in some cases may account for at 
least a portion of the difference in 
weight. Calculation and experience with 
the early output of containers led to 
the adoption of this capacity as the best 
suited to hold sizable groupings of house- 
hold goods and, at the same time, permit 
convenient handling. 

Before entering into further detail as 
to the containers’ construction, a few 
words as to their advantages are in 
order: 

1. They are economical, as they elim- 
inate a large number of individual ship- 
ping containers, or boxes, of lesser 
capacity; and they weigh less, when 


packed, then the same quantity of goods 
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New Type Boxes Sent 
to Far Destinations 


They are an evolution, so to speak, their development 
having come about partly through the company’s starting 
to make big boxes, then making them bigger and finally 
trying to get away from packing household goods there- 
in, and partly through extension of the principle of the 
lift van, with which method Miller’s has had consider. 
The containers may vary considerably in 


size, but the majority of those already in use or held in 





URING discussion, at the 
summer convention of 
the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, of 
containers for shipment of 
household goods by rail, 
mention was made that the 
Miller North Broad Storage 
Co., Philadelphia, was pro- 
ducing and using “home 
made” containers. 
In this article Mr. Lansing 
tells about these Miller con- 
tainers. 


packed in the old way for shipping. The 
containers are extremely practical and 
safe for long distance moving, by rail, 
or steamship. Should the railroads’ re- 
quest for a 15 per cent. increase in all 
freight rates be granted, the containers’ 
economy would prove striking. 

2. They have reduced damage claims 
to a minimum. Miuiller’s has shipped out 
many of these packed containers to far- 
off points with virtually no resultant 
claims for damage. Because of their 
size, the containers have to be handled 
more carefully than crates and boxes of 
ordinary dimensions, and they are so 
high that nothing is apt to be placed on 
top of them in a freight car. 

3. They effect a reduction in pilferage 
hazard, for obvious reasons. 

4. They save re-handling of goods. 

5. The customer may, if desirable, 
store the goods in container, just as 


reserve, as well as those now being constructed, are vir- 
tually uniform in dimensions. 

They are produced in the packing departments of two 
of the company’s three large warehouses during slack 
time, serving to keep the men employed. 


they are, in a warehouse at distination 
until they are needed. 

In selling the idea, the estimator quotes 
the prospect a price for packing in one 
or more containers, as required, this 
price being ‘based on so much per con- 
tainer. The household goods, consisting 
of furniture and other valuable items, 
are wrapped just as though they were 


to be crated, before being packed in the | 


container. For filling, packing paper, 
old newspapers and like waste material 
are used and are supplemented, when 
considered necessary, by old pads, but 
loose excelsior never is used, because of 
the difficulty of brushing it from uphol- 
stered furniture and the possibility of 
its scratching highly polished surfaces 
when being removed. 

By producing a “prevalent-size,” or 
virtually standard capacity container, 
during all slack hours in the packing de- 
partment of the two warehouses. Mil- 
ler’s is enabled to accumulate a desirable 
overplus in advance, to be held in reserve 
until needed, with the result that pack- 
ing may then proceed rapidly. At the 
warehouse in West Philadelphia, which 
is the largest of the Miller structures 
and which has its own railroad siding, 
thirty-five uniform-size containers some- 
times are on hand, awaiting packing 
orders. The department is now aiming 
at a reserve of fifty. 

From two to three men in this depart- 
ment are kept busy turning out in ad- 
vance their own containers and any that 
may be needed ahead for the German- 
town warehouse. It was explained that 
two men could readily build three of the 
prevalent-size containers in a nine-hour 
day. At the North Broad Street, or 
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headquarters, warehouse, ordinarily not 
more than two men are engaged con- 
tinually on advance container produc- 
tion. This department likes to have 
about twenty-five uniform-size containers 
in stock. One man, working alone, is 
able to complete one of these containers 
in approximately five hours. If, for any 
reason, there may not be space enough 
in one of the departments for the time 
being, to contain the full number of con- 
tainers desirable to have completed in 
advance, at least the platforms, or bases, 
of the extra quantity are completed, and 
then stored till there is time to finish con- 
struction. 

The West Philadelphia packing de- 
partment speeds up container construc- 
tion through the use of a permanent 
wooden form whose inside measurements 
correspond to the outside measurements 
of the prevalent-size container’s plat- 
form, or base. By using the form as a 
guide and arranging the boards for the 
container base inside it and then nailing 
them, after which the form is removed, 
much time is saved. 

The departments of both warehouses 
save time by using, as a guide for spac- 
ing the crating lumber on the container’s 
sides, one of these crating pieces, 1 x 4- 
inch, which gives the proper spacing of 
4 inches, there being considerable open- 
work, or crating, to the container. In 
the case of the form for the base used 
in West Philadelphia, use is made of 


® blocks on the interior of the frame to 


guide the placing of the central board 
for the platform, and to indicate, at 
each end of the platform, where the 
flor boards must be shorter than the 
rest, forming notches to admit the up- 
The form itself is braced and 
made especially strong at the angles by 
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means of iron angle-plates bolted through 
the blocks and the frame. 

The lumber used in making a con- 
tainer of the prevalent size consists of 
1 x 4-inch, 1 x 6-inch and 1% x 6-inch 
pieces. The heavy platform pieces and 
other heavy lumber are nailed with ten- 
penny nails and the lighter pieces with 
seven-penny nails, and 134-inch screws 
are used on the front, or “door,” and the 
rear construction. The lining of the con- 
tainer may be either sheets of Barrett 
Asphalt Felt, No. 24, cut to size, or 
thick pasteboard, such as corrugated 
carton material. 


Sizes 

Often an individual packing order will 
call for several average-size containers. 
When, in packing a single container, for 
example, it is found there are a few 
small groupings of packed goods left over 
in boxes and barrels, these may be 
shipped “as is,” in their own “containers.” 

Sometimes containers smaller than the 
uniform-size are made up, but there is 
not as much call for those under uni- 
form-size, as over it. West Philadel- 
phia’s packing department has produced 
a container 10 feet 2 inches long and 
weighing 2,795 pounds, which was part 
of a shipment by boat to Houston, the 
rest of the shipment including a con- 
tainer of prevalent size and another 
container only 4 feet 10 inches long. 
Weights of other especially large con- 
tainers range from 1,680 pounds to 2,135 
pounds. As many as nine containers at 
a time have been loaded on a freight 
train at the West Philadelphia ware- 
house siding. 

To move a container about inside the 
warehouse, from one position to another, 
or to the loading platform, takes three 
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men. Two four-wheel dolly trucks are 
placed under the container to be moved. 
Each truck is 48 inches long, 20 inches 
wide and its base is 8 inches above the 
floor. A prevalent-size container is too 
high to be taken in a van, so when one 
is to hauled from Germantown, or North 
Broad Street, to a freight car or the 
riverfront in Philadelphia, or to a pier 
in New York City, or to either water- 
front from the West Philadelphia ware- 
house, it is loaded on a trailer and thus 
conveyed. Three containers of the usual 
size can be hauled on one trailer. 

Many containers have been shipped by 
freight and by coastwise vessels, out of 
Philadelphia, as well as by steamship 
from the port of New York. Some ship- 
ments of containers have been consigned 
to the West Coast, and others to Maine 
and still others to Florida points. Alto- 
gether, several hundred of them have 
been put to use and their manufacture 
is going right ahead. 

When goods to be packed and shipped 
in a container are received, they are 
written up and tagged, each article be- 
ing itemized and the list rechecked. As 
previously mentioned, the furniture 
pieces to be shipped in this manner are 
wrapped just as though they were to 
be crated individually and the spaces be- 
tween the larger pieces carefully filled 
with waste material, such as packing 
paper and newspapers. In the material 
rooms of the warehouses waste of vari- 
ous kinds for such purposes is always 
kept after being collected, so there is 
never any lack of it when needed. 

A point is made of obtaining reports 
from destinations, and the fact that there 
have been virtually no complaints of 
damage speaks for itself in favor of this 
form of packing and shipment. 


Elwell-Parker Offers New Electric Tiering Truck for Medium Duty 


YOMPARATIVELY light but bulky 

A objects usually require large areas 
for storage. This condition demands the 
utmost utilization of every inch of both 
floor space and head room available, so 
that aisles are frequently narrow and 
congested. 

As a result there has been insistent 
demand for a medium-duty electric in- 
dustrial truck to operate, transport and 
tier in limited space. 

To meet this demand the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, has de- 
signed a new model specially suited for 
operation in quarters where ordinary 
electrics could not be used. 

This truck is a three-wheeled machine, 
steering with a third wheel, so that it 
turns practically within its own length. 
Short turning is further aided by tilting 
the uprights, which brings the load back 
over the main portion of the truck. This 
inclined position of the load provides 
safety for high speed travel, as the load 
1s retained in the inclined position. High 
travel speed is an important factor in a 
truck of this character, because the loads 
are not extremely heavy, usually weigh- 
ing 500 to 2,500 pounds. 











Another important feature is that the 
truck will travel through factory, stor- 
age, or freight car doorways seven feet 
high and also go beneath piping and 
mezzanine floors having that clearance. 

When the truck emerges into spaces 
with head room greater than seven feet, 
the telescoping feature of the upright 
provides for the double extension of these 


uprights, so that the forks supporting 
the load can travel to an upper limit 
of 96 inches. This feature permits stack- 
ing of one load on top of two loads; 
thus all head room in the warehouse up 
to the height of three loads is fully 
used. The forks may or may not be pro- 
vided with a back rest, depending on 
character of goods handled. 

Comfort for the operator, together 
with ease of operation, have been pro- 
vided. All movements are within oper- 
ator’s control without leaving the pedals. 
Controllers for travel, hoist, and tilting 
are immediately in front of him. An 
unusual feature is the provision of a rub- 
ber-padded back rest, so that the oper- 
ator has a back support at all times. All 
of the usual Elwell-Parker standard 
safety features have been incorporated. 
Boxes, barrels, bales, bundles, require 
much time in being moved into and out 
of storage. With this new truck, a high 
platform skid is not required, as the forks 
need only a 2-inch clearance beneath the 
bottom of the load. A 2 x 4, or even 
lighter, cleat or pallet is all that is re- 
quired, which again helps in utilizing all 
available head room. 
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An Important Ruling by 
No. Dak. Supreme Court 
Involves Receipts Act 
a bee 14 of the uniform ware- 


house receipts Act, in force in 

forty-four of the States, says that 
where a negotiable receipt has been lost 
or destroyed a court of competent juris- 
diction may order the delivery of the 
goods upon satisfactory proof of such 
loss or destruction and upon the giving 
if a bond with sufficient sureties to be 
approved by the court. 

Important to warehousing is a recent 
interpretation of this provision as ren- 
dered by the North Dakota Supreme 
Court in the case of George J. Dahl v. 
Winter-Truesdell-Diercke Co. In this 
case the court construed the word “may” 
to be mandatory and stated that de- 
livery under any other arrangement than 
by court order would make the parties 
liable under the original provisions of 
the Act, particularly as found in sec- 
tion 54. 

The plaintiff stored some grain with 
the defendant and eventually called for 
the delivery of it, stating he had lost 
the negotiable warehouse receipts cover- 
ing the goods. There had been some ne- 
gotiations between the parties with re- 
spect to selling the grain, and the ware- 
houseman had gone so far as to accept 
a surety bond of $2,000 from the plain- 
tiff-storer. However, no agreement was 
had apparently as to the terms of the 
delivery; the warehouseman kept the 
grain, and the plaintiff sued him for con- 
version. 

After stating the facts in the case 
and the issues presented, the North Da- 
kota Supreme Court discussed other prin- 
ciples involved and then had this to say: 

“Tt will be noted that no facts what- 
ever are alleged showing any attempts 
to comply with the provisions of the 
uniform warehouse receipts Act with re- 
gard to lost or destroyed receipts. The 
facts that are alleged in this connection 
show at most that the parties volun- 
tarily made an arrangement of indem- 
nity which was satisfactory to them- 
selves. 

“The appellant contends that this ar- 
rangement would not exempt the de- 
fendant from the punishments provided 
by section 3125a14 of the uniform Act 
nor relieve the transaction of its criminal 
aspect should delivery be made pursuant 
thereto; that, therefore, until section 
3125a14 is complied with no rights can 
be predicated upon the failure of the 
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defendant to redeliver the grain, because 
this would be to predicate civil rights 
upon the refusal to perform a criminal 
act. Section 3125a14 of the uniform ware- 
house receipts Act reads: 

“*Where a negotiable receipt has been 
lost or destroyed, a Court of competent 
jurisdiction may order the delivery of the 
goods upon satisfactory proof of such 
loss or destruction and upon the giving 
of a bond with sufficient sureties to be 
approved by the Court to protect the 
warehouseman from any liability or ex- 
pense, which he or any person injured 
by such delivery may incur by reason of 
the original receipt remaining outstand- 
ing. The Court may also in its discre- 
tion order the payment of the warehouse- 
man’s reasonable cost and counsel fees. 

“*The delivery of the goods under an 
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order of the Court as provided in this 
section shall not relieve the warehouse- 
man from liability to a person to whom 
the negotiable receipt has been or shall 
be negotiated for value without notice 
of the proceedings or of the delivery of 
the goods.’ 

“And section 3125a54 provides: 

“*A warehouseman or any officer, 
agent, or servant of a warehouseman 
who delivers goods out of the possession 
of such warehouseman, knowing that a 
negotiable receipt the negotiation of 
which would transfer the right to the 
possession of such goods is outstanding 
and uncancelled, without obtaining the 
possession of such receipt at or before the 
time of such delivery, shall, except in 
the cases provided for in sections 14 and 
36, be guilty of a crime, and upon con- 
viction shall be punished for each of- 
fense by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year or by a fine not exceeding $1,000, 
or both.’ 
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“The first section cited plainly gives 
to the owner of a lost or destroyed re. 
ceipt a remedy suited to the situation for 
which he is largely responsible. it puts 
upon him the reasonable burden of fur- 
nishing satisfactory proof of the loss 
or destruction and giving reasonable se- 
curity against the consequence of the 
receipts subsequently turning up in the 
hands of one who would have a right to 
the delivery of the goods. (And in the 
latter event the warehouseman must de- 
liver to such person.) It does not put it 
wholly within the power of the depositor 
and the warehouseman to make any ar. 
rangement satisfactory to themselves, 
for the public dealing with a _ public 
warehouseman is likewise entitled to pro- 
tection against spurious receipts and it 
is therefore made the business of a court 
of competent jurisdiction to see that such 
protection is afforded before delivery of 
the goods is ordered. 

“Counsel for the respondent argues 
that the remedy provided by section 14 
is merely permissive or optional and 
need only be resorted to where the one 
who claims to be the owner of the prop- 


erty and the warehouseman are unable @ 


to adjust the difficulty. He argues that 


to construe this remedy as applicable in § 


every case where a receipt is lost would 
be to hold that the Legislature had im- 
posed an unconscionable burden upon 
any one who was unfortunate enough to 
lose a receipt for a small quantity of 
stored grain and that it is absurd to 
suppose that any such thing was in- 
tended. 

“The remedy provided is simple, in- 
expensive, reasonable and appropriate. 
If the one claiming to be the owner of 
the property covered by the lost receipts 
and the warehouseman were the only 
parties to be considered, counsel’s argu- 
ment would have greater force. But, 
obviously, when the receipts are lost 
there may well be more than one claim- 
ant, and, in addition to this, the receipts 
may later appear in the hands of one 
having a perfect right to the delivery of 
the goods. 

“The statutory remedy is designed, 
not only to protect the warehouseman, 
but ‘any person injured by such deliv- 
ery, and any such person would have 
an action on the bond. Neither the 
warehouseman nor the claimant, there 
fore, are in a position to say what bond 
shall be adequate protection for any such 
person, and the Legislature has appro- 
priately said, therefore, that it should 
be approved by the Court. Where the 
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protection of third parties is so clearly 


| intended, no significance attaches to the 


use of the expression ‘may order’ in re- 
ferring to the action of the Court. The 
term ‘may’ in such connection means 
‘shall’ or ‘must.’ It has the force of a 
command. 25 R. C. L. 767, 768. It 
would seem clear, then, that before any 
person claiming to be the owner of 
property stored with a public warehouse- 
man, which property is covered by re- 
ceipts which are admittedly lost, can be 
in position to recover such property or 
hold the warehouseman for non-delivery 
or for conversion, he must first place 
himself in the position of being entitled 
to delivery of the property, and this he 
ean only do by satisfying the conditions 
of the remedy given by section 14. 

“The penal provisions of sections 54 
of the Act are clearly applicable wher- 
ever delivery has been made in the cir- 
cumstances therein stated, except in the 
instances covered by sections 14 and 36 
(the latter section pertaining to sale by 
the warehouseman to satisfy his ware- 
houseman’s lien). The statement of 
these exceptions, in light of the clear 
policy evidenced by the entire statute to 
protect holders of warehouse receipts, 
excludes all others. It has been else- 
where held that the vountary doing of a 
prohibited act, such as the shipment of 
wheat out of the State by a warehouse- 
man while a storage receipt therefor 
was outstanding, did in itself constitute 
the offense covered by the statute not- 
withstanding such act was done with the 
knowledge and assent of the holder of 
the receipts. State v. Stevenson, 52 
Iowa 701. 

“We are unable to adopt any construc- 
tion of section 54 of the uniform re- 
ceipts Act which would relieve from 
criminal responsibility a warehouseman 
voluntarily making a delivery of goods 
without obtaining possession of the re- 
ceipt, except in the cases provided for in 
sections 14 and 36 of the Act. From 
this it necessarily follows that to hold 
the defendant liable under the facts 
pleaded in this case would be to hold it 
liable for not doing an act which the 
statute denominates a crime.” 


O’Keefe Comments 


W. M. O’Keefe, Chicago, executive 
secretary of the cold storage division of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation, commenting on this opinion in a 
recent bulletin issued to his members, 
said: 

“There are comparatively few judicial 
Opinions in interpretation of section 14 
of the uniform warehouse receipts Act. 
And not, to our knowledge, is there one 
that more clearly defines the obligation 
of the warehouseman to accept only a 
Court order when called upon to make 
delivery of goods covered by a negoti- 
able receipt that has been lost or de- 
stroyed. Accepting sureties other than 


those approved by the Court is illegal 
and incurs the criminal liability set forth 
in section 54, quoted in full by the Court 
in this opinion.” 


LEGAL 


What Is an 
Act of God? 


T is well known that warehousemen 
and common carriers are not liable 
for loss of stored goods caused by an 
act of God. An “act of God,” as the 
term is known to the law, is such an un- 
usual and extraordinary manifestation 
of the forces of nature that it could not 
under normal conditions have been antic- 
ipated or expected. 

For example, a warehouse building de- 
stroyed by an earthquake would be an 
act of God. Should it be rebuilt and 
again destroyed, the second shock would 
be as much an act of God as the first. 
In other words, if it could not have been 
anticipated, under normal conditions, 
that is sufficient. 

However, a negligent act of either a 
common carrier or a warehouseman 
never is an act of God; therefore liabil- 
ity for destroyed goods cannot be 
avoided on this grounds. 

So held the higher Court in the recent 
case of Southern Ry. Co. v. Cohen 
Weenan & Co., 157 S. E. 568. 

The facts of this case are that cer- 
tain goods were stored in a railway 
warehouse. One day an unusual, ex- 
traordinary and unexpected storm burst 
upon the warehouse and blew the roof 
off. The storm was accompanied by a 
downpour of rain which deluged the 
stored goods and caused considerable 
damage. The railway company at- 
tempted to avoid liability on the ground 
that the damage was caused by an act of 
God. Notwithstanding this argument, 
the higher Court held the railway com- 
pany liable. 


Liability of a 
Common Carrier 


“Y ENERALLY speaking a common 

carrier is liable for all loss or dam- 
age to shipped goods not due to an act 
of God or the public enemy, the inherent 
nature or qualities of the goods, or the 
act or fault of the owner or shipper. 
On the other hand it is well settled that 
a common carrier may be liable for dam- 
ages caused by reason of his own negli- 
gence or that of his servants or em- 
ployees, in all instances. 

In other words the liability of a com- 
mon carrier is an unusual and extraor- 
dinary one based upon public policy. In 
fact, where a carrier attempts to avoid 
liability for loss or damage to merchan- 
dise by pleading an excuse, it is bound 
to prove the sufficiency of the excuse. 

For illustration, in the recent case of 
Noel Bros. v. Texas & P. Ry. Co., 133 
So. 830, it was shown that a shipper 
had loaded a car on its private track. 
A fire started in the warehouse and 
spread rapidly to the car, destroying it. 
The shipper sued the railway company 
for damages. The carrier attempted to 
avoid liability on the contention that the 
negligence of the shipper resulted in the 
loss. However, as the carrier failed to 
prove this contention, the Court held 
the shipper entitled to a verdict, and 
said 
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“The carrier must prove the precise 
cause of the loss. It will not suffice to 
prove merely due diligence, but the car- 
rier must prove, moreover, that the ac- 
cident was occasioned by a fortuitous 
event, or by irresistible force, or by a 
defect of the thing itself, or by a fault 
of the shipper. . . . It is clear that the 
burden of proof was on defendant [car- 
rier] to prove the precise cause of the 
loss, and that the accident was caused 
by a ‘fortuitous event’ or by ‘irresistible 
force’ or by defect of the thing itself or 
by a fault of the shipper, and it is not 
enough to prove want of negligence on 
its part. In this respect, the defendant 
has failed.” 


Breach of 
a Contract 


_ rule is well settled that upon 
= breach of a lease contract the owner 
of the property has three remedies: 

First, he may do nothing but sue the 
tenant as each installment of rent be- 
comes due, or for the whole thereof when 
it becomes due; second, he may treat the 
lease as terminated and retake posses- 
sion of the premises and use them for 
his own purposes as the exclusive owner 
thereof; or, third, he may retake posses- 
sion of the premises for the tenant’s ac- 
count and hold the tenant in damages 
for the difference between the rentals 
provided for in the lease and what in 
good faith he was able to procure from a 
re-letting. 

On the other hand it is well estab- 
lished that a landlord who elects to 
take possession and re-rent the prop- 
erty cannot sue and recover damages 
until the lease has expired. 

For instance, in Treff v. Gulko, 297 
Pac. 978, it was disclosed that a tenant 
rented a building under a lease contract. 
Before expiration of contract the tenant 
abandoned the premises. The owner 
took possession and after several months 
re-rented it to another tenant. Then the 
landlord sued the original tenant for 
damages. However, as the landlord did 
not wait until the expiration of the 
lease term before filing the suit, al- 
though the lower Court held the land- 
lord entitled to a recovery, the higher 
Court reversed this verdict, and said: 

“The rule is well settled that where a 
lease has been repudiated by a tenant, 
and the premises abandoned ... . 
the landlord has a choice of but two 
remedies: 

“He may rest upon his contract and 
sue for each installment of rent as it 
falls due. If this alternative be selected, 
obviously the action must be limited to 
accrued installments, and no recovery can 
be had for future installments, because, 
the lease being still in existence, no obli- 
gation to pay the rent arises until each 
installment falls due. 

“He may take possession of the prem- 
ises, re-let the same, and recover from 
the tenant any damages suffered there- 
by. Such damages will be the difference 
between the amount secured on the re- 
letting and the amount provided for in 
the original lease. .. . 

“In the present case, the respondent 
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[landlord] having elected to take posses- 
sion of the premises and re-let the same, 
and to rest upon his action for damages, 
we must conclude, upon the authority, 
that his action was prematurely begun, 
and that the judgment awarding dam- 
ages to him must be reversed.” 

Jury Decision 


on Rental Due 


T is well settled law that a controversy 

involving the amount of rent due for 
a warehouse must be decided by a jury 
after thorough consideration is given all 
details of the testimony, if the rights 
and liabilities of lessor and lessee cannot 
be definitely determined by reference to 
the written contract itself. 

For example, in a recent case, Scott v. 
McIntosh, 157 S. E. 81, it was shown 
that a warehouse operator leased a 
warehouse building, agreeing to pay 
$1,500 per year as rent, for the term of 
three years. At the end of two years 
the warehouse operator approached the 
landlord and said he could not afford to 
pay $1,500 rent. 

At the end of the third year the ware- 
houseman paid the owner of the building 
only $1,000, stating the latter had prom- 
ised to make a reasonable deduction in 
the rental. The landlord sued the ware- 
houseman to recover the balance of $500 
due. 

The lower Court held the landlord en- 
titled to a recovery, but the higher 
Court reversed this verdict and granted 
a new trial, explaining that controver- 
sies of this kind must be decided by a 
jury. The Court said: 

“In our opinion, this is sufficient to 
show that the testimony was susceptible 
of more than one reasonable inference, 
and, under the rule, the same should 
have been submitted to the jury.” 


Payment Made 
to a Driver 

N all instances where a patron pays 

money to a warehouse employee, the 
former must show that the employee 
was expressly or impliedly authorized to 
collect the money; otherwise the cus- 
tomer is bound to make a second pay- 
ment to the warehouseman. 

In other words, the relation of agency 
does not depend on an express appoint- 
ment and acceptance thereof, but it may 
be, and frequently is, implied from the 
words and conduct of the parties and 
the circumstances of the particular case. 
It may be implied from a single transac- 
tion, but it is more readily inferable 
from a series of transactions. However, 
a single transaction may also show !cgal 
agency. 

For illustration, in Arizona Storage & 
Distributing Co. v. Rynning, 293 Pac. 16, 
it was disclosed that a person delivered 
to a warehouseman, for storage, certain 
household goods, furniture, books, paint- 
ings, etc. This property was sold by the 
warehouseman to satisfy a claimed lien 
for storage charges. 

The customer sued the warehouseman 
for conversion of the goods on the con- 
tention that she had paid the truck 
driver the storage charges. She testified 
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that two men came to her house driving 
a truck bearing the name of the ware- 
houseman and that she delivered the 
property to them and that at the time 
of such delivery one of them asked her to 
pay him $10 on account of storage, 
which she did, taking a receipt therefor. 

lt was the contention of the ware- 
houseman that the driver of the truck 
was unauthorized to collect storage 
charges and that the burden of proving 
such authority was on the patron, and 
further that payment to the truck driver 
was not legal payment to the warehouse- 
man. 

It is interesting to observe that under 
the circumstances the higher Court held 
payment to the driver equivalent to pay- 
ment to the wraehouseman, although the 
driver failed to pay the money to the 
warehouseman. This Court said: 

“We agree that when one pays money 
to discharge or to be applied upon an 
obligation, if he pays it to any one ex- 
cept the creditor, he does so at the risk 
of being able to establish that such 
one had authority to accept and receipt 
for the money. . The driver of the 
truck, as such, was doubtless nothing 
more than a servant of the defendant, 
and in that relation was limited to call- 
ing for and delivering plaintiff’s prop- 
erty to defendant’s warehouse, but, when 
power and authority to deliver the ware- 
house receipt and to look after the de- 
tails thereof were conferred on him, he 


became more than aé_=e servant and 
performed functions appertaining tc 
agency.” 

Safeguarding 

Pedestrians 


HE rule of law is settled that the 

traveling public has a right to pre- 
sume there is no dangerous impediment 
in any part of highway or sidewalk. 
This principle applies to all interferences 
with safety of travel arising from tem- 
porary uses of highway or sidewalk not 
normal and it relieves persons from ob- 
ligation to look for such interferences 
with travel. On the other hand a pedes- 
trian is not entitled to recover damages 
from a warehouseman where the evi- 
dence clearly indicates that the injury 
resulted from negligence by the injured 
person. 

For instance, in Nerney v. Stanley, 
150 Atl. 370, the evidence showed that a 
woman on a sidewalk saw a motor truck 
standing at the curb. She did not ob- 
serve that a chute in the sidewalk was 
open for receiving the load and she fell 
into it. She sued to recover damages, 
contending that a warning should have 
been given of the dangerous condition. 

The Court held the injured woman not 
entitled to damages, stating the follow- 
ing important law: 

“We are not unmindful of the line of 
decisions holding that a person walking 
along the sidewalk of the public street 
is not bound as a matter of law to look 
out for obstructions in the nature of a 
nuisance; but in the present case that 
rule is inapplicable, because . . . where 
the pedestrian had notice of an unusual 
condition, saw it in fact, and was 
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thereby charged with the duty to exer. 
cise reasonable care to avoid injury, jt 
cannot be denied that reasonable care re. 
quired visual scrutiny, and yet the plaip. 
tiff said she did not look for any hok 
at the place in question. It was he 
duty to do so in the circumstances pre. 
ent.” 


Liability 
of Patron 


.* is a well established law that any per. 
- son who owes a legal duty to anothe 
and performs a negligent act by which 
the latter is injured, results in the for. 
mer being liable in damages for such 
injury. 

For example, in the recent case of 
Colby v. Treisman Bros., 153 Atl. 469, i 
was shown that a truckman was accws. 
tomed to call regularly at a patron’ 
place of business to load merchandise 
He invariably entered an elevator to ob. 
tain certain packages. Moreover the sv. 
perintendent of the patron had observe 
the truckman enter the elevator on 
many occasions. 

One day when he entered the elevator 
to get packages, a rope broke, letting 
the gate fall on him and causing in. 
juries. He filed suit. 

The patron contended he was not 
liable because he was not under legal 
duty to maintain the premises safe for 
another person’s employee. However, 
under the circumstances, the higher 
Court held the motor truck operator en- 
titled to recover $1,000 damages, and 
said: 

“The superintendent knew the rope 
was defective but had neglected to re 
place it. The defendant [patron] 
in the present case, having invited the 
plaintiff to enter its building for busi- 
ness purposes, was required to keep in 
reasonably safe condition such _ portion 
of the premises as it ought reasonably 
to have foreseen he would be likely to 
occupy in performing his work.” 


An Employer’s 
Kesponsibility 


ie is settled law that an employee may 
not recover when as a volunteer he 
incurs danger. On the other hand an 
employer is bound to be careful to avoid 
emergencies likely to expose the servant 
to danger. He may not carelessly create 
a situation of emergency, although the 
terms of the employment may eal] for 
the employee to act in it. The em. 
ployer’s own breach of duty may perhaps 
not entitle the servant to disobey orders, 
but it does give him the right to leave 
the service. It thus is established that 
a risk is not voluntarily incurred in 3 
legal sense unless the action taken fol- 
lows time for thought about it, with the 
possible qualifications that the employ: 
er’s order to take the action immediately 
precedes it and the employer’s fault 
brings about the emergency. 

In the recent case of Clairmont v. Cil- 


ley, 153 Atl. 465, it was disclosed that 3@ 


motor truck being driven by an employe 
stalled on a hill. The brakes were no 
strong enough to hold the truck and the 
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employer called to an employee to put a 
stone under the rear wheel. While the 
employee was in the act of placing the 
stone the truck started rearwardly and 
ran over his hand, causing severe inju- 
ries for which he sued to recover dam- 
"aenough the lower Court held the 
employees entitled to damages, the higher 
Court reversed this decision, and said: 

“Owing to the service, he [employee] is 
not a volunteer, and his assumption of 
risk is imposed, not because of non-rela- 
tionship with his employer, but as an in- 
cident of the relationship. The 
sense of duty to obey and the stress of 
emergency may so outweigh and displace 
other thought as to make its requirement 
arbitrary in taking action. . . . The fact 
that the servant is acting under direct 
orders of the master is not enough to 
excuse him from making a choice and 
assuming the risk if he continues his 


work.” 


Agent Cannot Vary 
the Bill of Lading 


T is well established law that under 

ordinary circumstances the Court will 
not consider testimony of verbal agree- 
ments which are intended to vary the 
terms of any written contract. This rule 
is applicable to all written agreements, 
such as lease contracts, warehouse re- 
ceipts, sale agreements, and bills of lad- 
ing. 

Another important point is that a 
Court will not hold a common carrier 
liable for damage to a shipment of goods 
that has been loaded by a shipper, al- 
though the carrier’s agent was present 
at the time of the loading. 

For illustration, in the late case of 
Carolina Ass’n v. Southern Ry. Co., 46 
F. (2d) 452, it was shown that a ship- 
ment was damaged while in transporta- 
tion. The shipper sued the railroad com- 
pany to recover full value on the ground 
that the carrier was negligent. During 
the trial the shipper endeavored to in- 
troduce testimony of the carrier’s agent 
to the effect that the latter had verbally 
promised to vary the written terms of 
the bill of lading which required the 
shipper to load the car. Also the shipper 
attempted to prove that the agent had 
assumed authority and _ responsibility 
when the shipper had loaded the car. 

Notwithstanding this testimony the 
Court held the railway company not 
liable in damages, and said: 

“The agent did not attempt to under- 
take in behalf of the carrier the respon- 
sibility of proper loading; and had he 
done so, parol evidence should not have 
been received to vary the terms of the 
bill of lading which placed this responsi- 
bility upon the shipper. . . . Mere knowl- 
edge on the part of the local agent of the 
carrier of the negligent manner in which 
the shipment had been packed could not 
impose liability for this negligence on the 
carrier, where the shipper itself had ex- 
pressly undertaken the packing and the 
injury sustained was due to negligence 
in this regard and not to any negligence 
on the part of the carrier.” 


LEGAL 


Liability in Breach 
of Contract of Sale 


T is well settled as a general rule that 

an undisclosed principal can either 
sue or be sued on the contract made by 
his agent. Therefore it is apparent that 
an employer may be liable in damages 
for failure to fulfill the terms of a con- 
tract made by an authorized agent. So 
held the higher Court in the recent case 
of Cowan v. Tremble, 296 Pac. 91. 

The facts are that a partnership, con- 
sisting of two members, conducts a trans- 
fer business under the name of Service 
Motor Express Co. One day a person 
named Jacobson approached the partner- 
ship and an offer of $23,000 was made 
for the purchase of the business. After 
the partners had consulted they decided 
to accept the offer. Subsequently a con- 
tract of sale was made and signed by 
Jacobson and the partnership. At this 
time Jacobson deposited $1,000 with the 
partnership as a guarantee that the con- 
tract of purchase would be completed. 

Later the partnership refused to com- 
plete the transaction and the employer 
or principal, who had employed Jacobson 
to purchase the business, filed suit 
against the partnership for $3,000 dam- 
ages. It was contended that as Jacob- 
son’s employer did not reveal his identity 
at the time the contract was made that, 
in addition to other objections, the con- 
tract was invalid. 

However, the Court held-the partner- 
ship liable in damages to Jacobson’s em- 
ployer, and said: 

“The evidence was sufficient to justify 
the conclusion that, notwithstanding the 
objections to the contract, the partner- 
ship acquiesced therein and accepted the 
benefits thereof.” 


Some Queries 


Are Answered 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
44 Warehousing: Please advise us your 
opinion as to the warehouseman’s lien on 
office furniture under the following con- 
ditions: 

When arranging for the storage and 
handling of certain equipment, the cus- 
tomer agreed to pay $15 per month for 
desk room, or office space; but there was 
no lease or written agreement. 

His desk, typewriter, etc., are placed 
in the warehouse office; but not “checked 
in” or entered on the warehouse stock 
record. 

Does the warehouseman have the right 
to hold the desk, etc., for charges? Can 
these goods be advertised and sold in the 
Same way as the goods stored in the 
warehouse?—Chicago Shipping & Stor- 
age Co. 

Answer: The correct answer to your 
question depends entirely on the Court’s 
interpretation of your State statutes and 
city ordinances. However the law is gen- 
erally established that a landlord may 
hold for payment of rent any furniture 
and the like belonging to the tenant. 
Obviously the landlord is permitted, 
when complying strictly with State and 
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city laws, to sell to recover payment of 
the rent. I believe in your State it is 
necessary to hold such property for sixty 
days. However, you should consult a 
local attorney to obtain details of the 
procedure, as he has knowledge of all 
local laws and no doubt is familiar with 
the law of landlord liens, particularly if 
he has had experience in handling liti- 
gations for property owners. 


| EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
4+ Warehousing: A warehouse com- 
pany issued a negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipt containing a clause as follows: 

“The owner represents the value of 
this merchandise to be $6.00 per pound 
and the warehouseman accepts liability 
on this valuation.” 

A company loaned money on the ne- 
gotiable warehouse receipt and now 
maintains, in view of the clause, that 
the value of the merchandise was guar- 
anteed by the warehouseman at $6 a 
pound, notwithstanding the original in- 
tention of the clause was for the purpose 
of rate making only. Please advise if 
in your judgment the warehouseman is 
liable-—Young Van & Storage Co. 

Answer: The warehouse company ob- 
ligated itself to pay $6 per pound for 
the merchandise in event it was damaged 
or lost under circumstances resulting in 
a warehouseman’s liability. However, it 
is a question whether the company 
which loaned the money on the receipt 
can hold the warehouseman liable, par- 
ticularly as the value of the merchandise 
has depreciated and the valuation was 
plainly for rate making purposes. It is 
my opinion that the warehouseman is 
not liable. 

Obviously insertion of “for loss or 
damage to goods” after the word “lia- 
bility” in the clause is in favor of a 
warehouseman who issues such receipts. 
Also the law is well settled that a third 
person is not entitled to sue and re- 
cover on a contract made between two 
other parties unless the suit is based on 
a clause which originally was intended by 
the contracting parties to include such 
third person. 


| EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
4 Warehousing: We have a case of a 
widower who was ill and confined in a 
hospital. While in the hospital he wrote 
an order to his brother-in-law to present 
to us for his goods. We refused to ac- 
knowledge the order and told him to have 
his brother-in-law send us his receipt. In 
the meantime his daughter came in and 
showed a telegram from the coroner stat- 
ing the widower had died, and she wanted 
his furniture. 

There was no estate and there was no 
payment made on the storage bill. The 
bill now is almost as much as can be 
realized on the goods. What would be the 
procedure to dispose of the furniture?— 
Watz Van and Storage Co. 

Answer: If you had accepted the writ- 
ten order as a substitute for the ware- 
house receipt, you would have been liable 
in the event the written order had been 
forged. However, under the circum- 
stances no doubt you could have, before 
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the widower died, accepted the written or- 
der and the amount due for storage with- 
out future liability. 

As a general rule, on the death of the 
owner of real or personal property his 
estate must be settled by Court proced- 
ure. Of course, as this man’s estate is 
small, the expense involved probably will 
not justify strict adherence with the le- 
gal rules for settling estates. However, 
in order to relieve yourself from future 
liability, it is advisable for you to con- 
sult a local attorney familiar with the 
laws of your State which regulate set- 
tlement of estates. You say there was 
no estate, but the fact that this man 
owned some personal property which 
must be disposed of results in necessity 
of following correct legal procedure. 

Generally speaking where the owner 
of stored furniture is dead and the 
amount of the storage exceeds the value 
of the furniture the warehouseman may 
without liability sell the goods in Ca- 
cordance with State laws and after 
sending notification to the nearest rela- 
tive of the deceased. 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: I was recently ten- 
dered a contract by one of the large 
freight forwarding companies to haul 
their freight between two Ohio cities. 
The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio 
ruled that a forwarding company, not 
being the owner of the freight, could not 
contract for its movement over State 
highways, and in order to move it it 
would have to either secure a certificate 
of convenience and necessity or ship by 
a certified carrier. My company applied 
for one and was denied on the ground 
that the route was amply covered by 
certified carriers and no necessity was 
apparent. It would seem that according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Courts that a forwarding com- 
pany is a shipper and if such is the case 
then they should have the right to con- 
tract their hauling the same as any 
other shipper. If we can establish this 
right we are prepared to enter into a 
contract with them and enjoin the Ohio 
Commission from interfering in the op- 
eration.—J. C. Longbon. 

Answer: I remember one higher Court 
ease holding a forwarding company to 
be a common carrier and liable as such. 
However, it is my opinion that this rul- 
ing was based on liability of a forward- 
ing company for loss or damage to mer- 
chandise. A vast amount of legal re- 
search is necessary to determine the out- 
come of your anticipated litigation. 
However, I believe that a forwarding 
company would be held to be a common 
carrier and liable as such not only from 
the standpoint of damage to merchan- 
dise, but also from the standpoint of 
contracting shipment of its merchandise. 

I have located a recent higher Court 
case involving similar law. The Supreme 
Court of the United States in May, 1931, 
in the case of 51 S. Ct. 505, decided that 
services rendered by warehouses in dis- 
tributing and assembling freight were 
not transportation services for which the 
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railroad companies could lawfully com- 
pensate. Also, this Court held that these 
warehousemen were consignors and con- 
signees of merchandise in distributing 
and assembling freight. 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: We moved a party, 
and when this order was originally 
booked with our traffic department no 
arrangements were made for a charge 
job or credit. Our driver talked to the 
customer on the ’phone, asking him to 
give the driver a check covering his 
moving charges. He refused to do this, 
stating his credit was good. We hauled 
some of his goods into our warehouse 
for security. The next day this cus- 
tomer filed a writ of replevin and re- 
plevined his goods, as usual putting in a 
counter-claim for damages. This case is 
coming up soon, and if you can give us 
any legal advice so as to pass on to our 
attorney we would appreciate the same. 
—Perky Bros. Transfer & Storage Co. 
Answer: Various Courts have held 
that a person who makes a purchase, or 
contract for services, must pay cash al- 
though neither party mentions whether 
the account shall be paid on a cash or 
credit basis. (185 F. 373 and 54 A. 634.) 
In other words the law implies cash pay- 
ment in all instances where the seller or 
person who furnishes services does not 
expressly agree to extend credit. 
Therefore it is my opinion that you 
are entitled to recover possession of the 
goods which you held and hold them as 
security for part payment of your 
charges. It is doubtful that you can 
hold a small portion of the goods to se- 
cure payment for your full charges; be- 
cause when a warehouseman gives up 
possession of merchandise he cannot hold 
other merchandise to secure payment for 
storage or transportation charges on the 
goods which he delivered to the cus- 
tomer. This is an important rule, and 
from a legal standpoint you should have 
retained possession of all of the mer- 
chandise to secure payment for your full 
transportation charges. 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: During May a cus- 
tomer -in Greenfield sent us to a ware- 
house in New York City for a load of 
household goods. When we arrived at 
the warehouse and had loaded the goods 
the warehouseman assured us that the 
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Bees the? 


As recently announced on these pages, Henry F. Hiller, president of the San Francisco 
Warehouse Co., has been made vice-president of the State Terminal Company, Ltd. 


warehouse was responsible and that thf 
load checked O. K., and insisted on oy 
signing a receipt. We had no way of 
knowing whether we had received every 
single piece that the list called for. Th 
place being busy, we had to get out t 
make room for other trucks. On arriy. 
ing at Greenfield with the load we yp. 
loaded and found everything in good or. 
der. Two or three days later the cys. 
tomer came to us and said that an yp. 
holstered stool was missing and that we 
should pay him the price of the stoo| 
Are we responsible for the value of this 
stool, or is the warehouse checker re. 
sponsible?—T. J. Cadigan. 

Answer: It is my opinion that yo 
are liable for loss of the stool, for two 
legal reasons: 

1. The last carrier is liable, withou 
proof of loss, for missing merchandise: 

2. When a carrier signs a receipt ad: 
mitting receipt of merchandise for trans. 
portation, he is liable for its loss or ab. 
sence unless he can prove conclusively 
that the missing merchandise was not 
delivered to him by the last carrier o 
warehouseman. When you signed the re. 
ceipt admitting delivery of all merchan. 
dise you assumed responsibility that it 
was all loaded on your truck. However 
if you can prove that the warehouseman 
in New York did not deliver the stvol t 
you, you are relieved from liability. 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: Will you please in- 
form us what our status is, and cite 
some previous rulings, in such cases as 
the following: 

A warehouse selling goods for non 
payment of storage charges, where said 
goods were covered by a chattel mort- 
gage of record.—Economy Furniture & 
Storage Co. 

Answer: The answer to your legal 
question depends entirely on the tech- 
nical construction of laws in your State. 
Generally speaking the universal law is 
established that a warehouseman can- 
not, without consent of the holder of a 
chattel imortgage, sell mortgaged stored 
goods. Actually the Courts have con® 
sistently held that a warehouseman ca?- 
not recover storage charges on mort- 
gaged goods unless the goods are re 
ceived in the warehuose by consent of 
the mortgagee and with agreement that 
the latter will be responsible for pay- 
ment of the charges if the mortgagor 
fails to pay the bill. 





organized to operate California’s State Products Terminal, in San Francisco, for the 
Board of Harbor Commissioners. Mr. Hiller is the new firm’s operating executive. 
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IN TRUCKS .. . 


@ General Motors Trucks are powered to meet 
every occasion. Their six-cylinder engines develop up to 
150 horsepower and provide torque up to 450 foot-pounds. 


That means ample torque—for pulling capacity loads out of 
soft, rough ground—for conquering grades—for moving 


payloads all day long at highway speeds. 


And General Motors Trucks are as sound and dependable 
as they are powerful. Designed as a unit from radiator to 
rear axle—every part proved and road-tested by the same 
engineering organization—General Motors Super Heavy- 
Duty Trucks afford full ability to utilize the power of their 
mighty engines. 


GENERAL MOTORS SU 


A 
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IT’S TORQUE THAT COUN 


The combined resources of the General 
Corporation, its broad automotive ex; 


its extensive research facilities were a 


command of General Motors Truck engi 
developing these mighty engines. “Ze 
hydraulic slack adjusters automatically 
tain correct valve adjustment. Lubricat 
is forced to all main, connecting rod, 


and valve rocker arm bearings. Two-sta 


pump with oil cooler keeps viscosity 
lubricant more nearly constant. Oil b 


around cooler when cold. Air cleanef, 


triplex oil reservoir type, prevents dirt 
reaching combustion chambers under all 
ating conditions. 
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1 HEAVY-DUTY TRUCKS 











‘.85—PAYLOADS UP TO 12 TONS 





189'% and 204'» inch wheelbases with corresponding chassis 
hs of 259';, 283'4 and 314', inches, ond guaranteed straight 
s up to 38,000 pounds. The frame has a pressed steel chan- 
ection 9,. inches deep. The tubular propeller shafts prevent 


oping.” Full-floating, double-reduction axle — 2-stage rear 





1s —heavy l-beam radius rods with removable bronze bearings 
er bearing, worm-type steering gear — extra-wide tread front 


r short turning. 








95—PAYLOADS UP TO 15 TONS 


has a massive 9: inch frame with 4 inch flanges 
"t besklie—an exclusive frame stress absorber that dis- 
load stresses over a wide area. I-beam radius rods— 
Air Brakes on all six wheels. Heavy-duty 4- 
truck-type transmission. Full floating tandem axies 
Inter-axle differential. Optional rear axle ratios avail- 
meet all operating conditions. Straight ratings up to 
yO pounds. MODEL T-96, payloads up to 12 tons, having 
j and one trailing axle. Driving axle, double reduc- 
floating type. Straight ratings up to 40,000 pounds. 
20414, 22414 inch wheelbases on both models. 
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AILERS FOR EVERY COMMERCIAL PURPOSE 


NEW GENERAL MOTORS 
TRUCK-BUILT TRAILERS 


ee ee 


= 


3 to 20 TONS SEMI-TRAILERS 


Semi-automatic for payloads from 3 to 20 tons. Universal fifth wheel adaptable for use’ with 
. the majority of tractors now in use. Sturdy, narrow frames for elimination of needless weight. 
Pressed steel cross members, with integral gusset and angle clip construction. Low platforms. 
BK vacuum, Westinghouse Air, or Warner Electric power brakes available. 5-8 ton type illustrated. 


Q 


11 to 17 TONS 
6-Wheel Trailers 


Sturdy, pressed steel frames with wide 
flanges. 2°; x 3'.” axles. 6-spring 
suspension with auxiliary springs front 
and double springs onrear. Spring eyes 


double wrapped to insure again&t 
breakage. Latest type dual pneumatic 
axle spindles with large bearings. 
Power brakes are available on tandem 
or all axles. 


For the first time in truck history, a truck 
manufacturer provides a complete line of 
trailers, truck- built, with wheel bearings, 
hubs, wheels, springs, shackles, brakes and 
many other vital parts interchangeable with 
the corresponding parts of their companion 
trucks and tractors. This feature of inter- 
changeability results in new performance 
advantages and a unique nationwide serv- 
ice available to operators. 


to 13 TONS 4-Wheel Trailers 


All pressed steel wide flange frame 
construction giving maximum payload 
with maximum strength. Exclusive 
stress absorber at critical points to 
guard against sagged frames. Electric 
steel draw bar hinged at extreme 
outer edges of frame, reducing 
snaking to a minimum. Forged 
Spoksteel wheels are stand- 

ard on all General Motors 

Truck trailers. Two stage 

spring construction. 

Power brakes obtain- 
ableononeorbothaxles. 


IN TRAILERS ...IT’S PAYLOAD THAT COUNTS! 


Yet these new truck-built trailers are not 
confined to use with General Motors trucks 
and tractors. They fit all makes of power 
units and open up new economies to all truck 
operators. 


Consider the advantages of General Motors 
Truck design and construction in trailers, the 
economies of General Motors Truck manu- 
facture that are passed along to you in this 
complete new line of trailers. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


(A Subsidiary of Yellow Truck and Coach Manufacturing Company) 
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TWO BITS 


Vol. X. No. 10 


A Bit Here, A Bit There 


Gotham, September, 1931 














ERE it is the 26th of the mo. (Aug.) 
& we haven’t started this Sept. Two 
Bits yet. That is not quite correct & 
we will begin over again. Here it is the 
96th of the mo. (Aug.) & we are just 
starting this Sept. Two Bits. If we had 
phrased it that way in the Ist place you 
would be getting Two Bits a bit earlier. 
What there is to write about, now that 
we have begun correctly, is absoloto plus 
nil, which is a Greek phrase that our 
Italian bootle—bootblack is apt to use 
on rainy days. “Businetto absoloto plus 
nil!” he exclaims. This means “Busi- 
ness is positively not, and then some!”; 
in other words, not many people are buy- 
ing shines on a/c it is raining. We 
thought we would explain it for you. 
That is how it is, on the 26th, with 
items to occupy a Two Bits page with. 
They are absoloto plus nil, or nearly 


that; yet, notwithstanding, the page 
must be written. 
But wait. We had forgotten all about 


a manila folder with Two Bits inscribed 
on it. Yes, yes—here it is, so we will 
now see what its contents are. 


Got Any Boots to Sell? 


Here is a scribbled memo.: ‘‘Bostwick. 
Golf.’ A juicy item, this. It seems 
that Bill Bostwick, the Gotham storager, 
was golfing in the N.F.W.A. tournament 
at Mackinac last July & that it took 
him 17 strokes to negotiate the water 
hole. It took Ye Ed. 34 strokes on that 
same hole the time we won the conven- 
tion booby prize. That means either that 
Bill is twice as good a player as Ye Ed. 
or that Ye Ed. is % as good a player as 
Bill, & we will leave it to Bill to inter- 
pret which. 





Holiday 
Here’s another scribbled memo: 
“Toads.” It seems that Wilb Crone, the 


Seattle storager, has mailed Andy Mur- 
ray, Two Bits’s bus. mgr., 6 white horn- 
toads for distribution among the girls in 
the office. Their names are _ Tillie, 
Dottie, Mildred, Mary, Julianna & Hed- 
wig. We mean the girls’ names are 
Tillie, Dottie, Mildred, Mary, Julianna 
& Hedwig. The toads arrived okay, 
Wilb, & Tillie, Dottie, Mildred, Mary, 
Julianna & Hedwig took the afternoon 
off. Horn-toads is the only excuse they 
never thought of before & the girls send 
their thanks, Wilb. 


1931 Depression 


“ 4 Here’s another item: “Lee. Economy.” 

It seems that Ed Lee, the Chicago stor- 
ager, took his family (Ella, his better 
’, & Virginia & Joe, the children) to 
White Lake for the summer solstice, & 








then took Virginia & Joe’s shoes away 
from them to keep them from going to 
town to spend money. We guess that 
a/c’s for the notation “Lee. Economy” in 
our manila folder. 


2:30 


Here’s an item: “Tooth.” It seems 
that Chub Quigley, of Vancouver, the 
Canadian assoc’n sec., has a dentist- 
friend whom a Chinaman ’phoned to, the 
following being the conversation: 

“Sir, what time you fixee tooth fo’me?” 

“Two-thirty. All right?” 

“Yes, tooth hurty, all right, but what 
time you fixee?” 

If the dentist had said “Three” in- 
stead of “Two-thirty” the joke would be 
off. We thought we would explain it 
to you. 


Legal Liability 


Here’s an item: “Beans.” Dave Tilly, 
the Gotham dock co. exec. v.p., is in 
Mexico City at this writing, the 26th, 
& it seems that a Mexican producer 
shipped Dave’s co. a cargo of Mexican 
jumping beans & some meddler pried 
the cover off of one of the boxes & the 
jumping beans jumped back to Mexico 
City & Dave has gone down to Mexico 
City after them on a/c that Dave’s co. 
is responsible to the consignee for the 
delivery of the beans. Now you know 
what a v.p. is for. 


Hot Weather Note 


Here’s a memo scrawled “Ice.” This 
was notated in our manila folder to re- 
mind us of an Associated Press despatch, 
Aug. 1, from Manhattan, Kansas. We 
will quote the despatch: 

“Fred Ice not only has the coolest 
name but also the coolest job in Man- 
hattan. He’s chief engineer at an ice 
plant and cold storage warehouse and 
spends much of his time in a tempera- 
ture of 26 degrees Fahrenheit.” 

That is supposed to be a coincidence, 
about Fred’s last name being “Ice” and 
he working in a cold storage warehouse. 
We thought we would explain it to you. 

That reminds us of another coin- 
cidence. Vallee Appel, the Chicago cold 
storager, attended the apple shippers con- 
vention at West Baden, Ind., in Aug., & 
the Gotham Packer spelled his last name 
wrong but we will not explain how it 
was mis-spelled. We can’t be explain- 
ing everything. You’ve got to reason 
things out for yourself occasionally. 


Doings in Gotham 


Well, here is the last item left in the 
manila folder. It says “Fire engines.” 
It seems that Ches Carruth, the A. W. A. 


statistical demon of Chicago, has been 
spending the summer solstice in Got- 
ham, & we inquired of Ches, one noon 
when he was blowing Ye Ed. to a reason- 
ably-priced lunch on his expense a/c, 
what it was that most impressed Ches 
about our thriving village. What im- 
pressed him most, Ches said, was that 
every p.m. about 11:30 p.m. he was 
awakened by the fire engines dashing 
past the reasonably-priced inn he is stay- 
ing at on his expense a/c. Why should 
fire engines go out exercising at that 
hour, or 4% after the hour, every p.m. 
when there was no fire to put out that 
he could see, Ches wanted to know. 

We could answer that one satisfac- 
torily for Ches, it seems, & so we did so. 
The town fire engines go out at 11:30 
p.m. every p.m. on a/c that, as we told 
Ches, the Follies & the Vanities, etc., 
ring down their curtains at that hour, 
or 42 after the hour, & the girls take 
off their make-up & go respectably to 
their homes, & our town firemen escort 
them to protect them vs. Chicagoans who 
do not go to bed at their inns before 
11:30 p.m. every p.m. like Ches was 
wont to. 

That seemed perfectly logical to Ches 
but we note that Ches no longer goes to 
bed by 11:30 p.m. every p.m. like he 
was wont to do before we explained. 
That’s what comes of explaining things. 

Well, the manila folder having been 
emptied, we will now recall to your me- 
mory the promise we made to you in 
our Aug. Two Bits, which was to publish 
some daring free verse, yclept “The 
Moving Man’s Plaint,” by Mrs. J. L. 
Barbetti of the Dayton Storage Co., the 
Gotham storagers. We publish it exact- 
ly as revd, as per the following: 


THE MOVING MAN’S PLAINT 


All blame goes to the moving man, 
The moving man, the poor moving man 
He goes to move you from old home to new 


And carries all your junk, 


In his truck there too 
Your bed and your trunk, 
Your piano and booze 
Oh! How his back aches, 
When he gets through, 
Then—instead of thanks, 
You threaten to sue 
Instead of paying him— 
You want him to pay you 
Even for damages he didn’t do 
Cause he took the trouble 
Of moving you, 

The Poor Moving Man. 


Mrs. J. L. Barbetti. 


— 


The boys downstairs set the foregoing 
overnight & we find we have to write 
enough more to fill the page, so we will 
tell you a simile we personally made up 
ourself: 

“As futile as a ‘No Riders’ sign on an 
Austin car driven by a fat man.” 

That’s pretty good even if we did think 
of it ourself. 
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H. A. HARING’S 


Developing New Business 


for Warehouses 


HE toy business of the United States reaches a 

total sales volume of $150,000,000 to $160,000,000 

a year. “Toys” include all the household things 
ordinarily known as toys, together with dolls and juvenile 
games but not athletic supplies, and, of increasing im- 
portance in the past eight or ten years, “toys” include 
also a wide variety of lawn and yard novelties such as 
“vard tops” (a glorified type of tent), lawn umbrellas, 
swings, portable trapezes and flying rings. 

The variety is, indeed, almost endless. 

If the reader lacks diversion for a hot summer evening 
he can find it in the directories or buyers’ guides of the 
toy industry. Just to leaf over the pages will make him 
wish to be a boy again—in the hope that he might revive 
those carefree days of youth amid the inventions that 
have brought new joy to boyhood. 

This fact was strikingly brought to my attention dur- 
ing the last week of July of the present summer. 

On a scorching afternoon of that week, when Chicago 
papers announced the hottest day of the summer, I left 
that city on the Twentieth Century Limited. Armed 
with a bundle of business papers and a few magazines, I 
proceeded to the observation car to make profitable use 
of the afternoon. Among what I carried were two 
copies of “‘toy” trade directories. Having forgotten my 
notebook, I left my impedimenta in the car, partly on my 
chair and partly on the table. 

Meeting a friend forward on the train, I did not return 
to the observation car for an hour. I found my papers 
untouched, where I had dropped them. The two direc- 
tories had, however, been picked up—undoubtedly be- 
cause I had tossed them on the table and they bore every 


— two men, remember, had not 
been reading a fiction magazine. 
They had inadvertently picked up a trade 


Jacks in the box 
Jackstones and sets 


directory of 436 pages, for which I had yocketraws 
° 4 4 4 Jewe y; Oy 
paid a dollar that morning. Ordinarily Jokers’ ‘novelties 


nothing is less interesting to read than Jumping jacks 
Jumping ropes 


a dictionary or a directory—but a “toy” Jumping sticks 
directory! It’s different. — 
° Sand boxes 

These men expressed surprise at the oo74 inbice 
wide variety of toys. Sand toys 

The directory they had been examin- deel tan 
ing carries 430 “classes” of toys. Here- School supplies 
with are printed the first few lines of Scroll saws 
classifications from its alphabetical in- 
dex, the last few of the index, and two 2,262 Trade Names 
snatches from “J” and “S”—not com- 
plete, of course, but enough to show the 
reader how diverse is the modern indus- 


try of toy making for American youth. bers of toys. 


Aerial toys Animals, stuffed 
Airplanes Animals, wood 
Airplane vehicles Archery sets 
Air rifles Arks 


Athletic goods 
Athletic outfits 
Automobiles, juvenile 


Air torpedoes 
Aluminum toys 
Anagrams 


toys, with 
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appearance of being public property. And a few seats fi 7 


Se eee 


Automotives, miniature 


away two men were having the time of their a | 


“Yea,”’ 
for tool chests. 
get their catalogs.” 


Then, a bit later, one exclaimed: ee 
Look at that long list of noise-making con 
That's 


‘See here! 


cerns—and under Carnival Goods are more yet. 
a hint for me—next winter in California.” 

And so it went on. 
more, they rose to leave the car, 
a copy of my book into his pocket. be 

It was necessary to stop them, and only then, when 
they introduced themselves, : 
them is owner of a club in one of the major league} 
and his companion is the best known name in baseball 
today. But, before surrendering the directories, both” 
of them jotted down the address from which a ve 


could be obtained. 





Later we ate together in the dining car, and the 
more famous of the two made the remark: a 


“Why, I forgot it was a hot day. 


ported me fifty years back into boyhood and [’ll tell 
you right now next Christmas every one of my four) 
grandchildren will get a new .“~ of present from me” 


Youth is the playtime of life. 
the business side of professional baseball that I’d fore os 


I’ve been so busy with 


es 


gotten the needs of childhood.” e 


See saws 
Serpentines 
Wagons, miniature 
Walkers, baby 

W ashing m: achine Ss, toy 
Watches, toy 
Water toys 
Weaving looms 
Wheelbarrows 
Whistles 

Wigs, beards 
Wigs, doll 
Windmills 

Wood toys 

Work benches 
Wringers, toy 
Xylophones 
Yachts, toy 


Zeppelines, toy 


This directory lists the names, etc., of 
1,504 manufacturers, importers and job- 
It gives a roster of 2,262 
trade names for toys! 

What had riveted the attention of 
these gentlemen was the directory’s edi- 
torial analysis of the important lines of 
ideas and 
marketing, of which the directory con- 


suggestions for 


tains more than a hundred. But, upo) 
my own self, it was a memorable nell 
rience to catch two such men of busines, 
affairs losing themselves, on a terribly) 7 
lot afternoon and amid the grime an 3 
heat of a railroad train, so completely it” 3 
a trade directory. ie 

If the warehouseman wishes direct) oe 
ries of toys he may obtain them for one 
dollar either from the publisher of Play’ 
things or of Toys and Novelties. Bott, =e 
directories give complete lists of alm 
firms engaged in the making and ill 
bing of toys and other information. The 
office of the first-named publication is #7 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, and 1908 . 
North State Street, Chicago; while the ie 
second-named may be found at 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and at 139 Nott 
Clark Street, Chicago. 


Almost “Depression Proof” 


‘Pors are not wholly proof againt 
business depression. They are, how 
ever, close to it. Toys are one of the fev 


chuckling over what they were reading and from tim e 
to time speaking up to each other such snatches as these: ) 

“I calculate there are 186 manufacturers of airplang) 
for boys; more than a dozen make Zerpelins alone.” (7 
responded the other, “and I’ve slit out the page)” 


Must be thirty of them. 


; 
PE 


I’m going toe 





When, after another hour orl 
each of them slippei 


did I learn that one of 
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commodities which have not lost tre- 
mendously in sales during the past two 
years. This fact makes the industry 
one that goes contrary to ordinary 
trends of business. 

When times are good, the sale of toys 
is bound to be good. When times are not 
so good, the sale of toys runs counter 
to the general market. 

For instance, for this industry, the 
depression year of 1930 created a new 
high record of sales for all time! The 
people did not neglect toys and games 
for their children, even in a time when 
pennies were pinched for food. 

The past year brought the greatest 
appreciation of toys in our business his- 
tory—the greatest toy values the mar- 
ket has ever known. It brought also, 
among retailers, a higher average of 
merchandising skill than we had ever 
seen. Retailers have more than held 
their own in their toy departments; and, 
in this respect, the department stores 
have quickly seized the opportunity to 
give more and more attention to those 
departments. 

Throughout all the discouraging 
months of 19381, too, a normal demand 
has existed for this line. 


Toys have become an all-year line for 
the retailer. As one example, a great de- 
partment store of Newark, N. J., Hahne 
& Co.. moved its toy department into the 
basement last February. There it is to 
remain until the opening of their Christ- 
mas display, at which time “Toyland” 
will again appear on the fourth floor for 
two months. One of the reasons for 
giving over the basement to toys was the 
failure of the elaborate indoor golf 
course to justify the space it occupied. 
With the golf course eliminated, toys 
were moved to the well-patronized base- 
ment. Here the company pushed toys 
from a complete year-round stock, with 
advertising and selling effort directed to 
outdoor paraphernalia such as swings 
for the lawn, “yard” equipment for 
growing youngsters, umbrellas and awn- 
ings and games for old as well as young. 
All these were sold and advertised as a 
means to be happy and contented at 
home, during a summer when the fam- 
ily’s income was shrunken. 


A similar procedure was followed by 
the Bamberger store of New Jersey, by 
Macy of New York, by Hanke of Cin- 
cinnati, by Marshall Field of Chicago, 
and leading merchandisers everywhere. 
The Bamberger store, for instance, had 
a summer department this year that oc- 
cupied nearly an acre of floor space in 
the store, including of course outdoor 
specialties. and playground equipment, 
beach chairs and settees. In Pittsburgh 
the store of Boggs & Buhl made a color- 
ful display of lawn swings and beach 
umbrellas, folding chairs and sand boxes. 
It was a riot of color that attracted tens 
of thousands of visitors and no one 
knows how many purchasers. The store 
advertised “Pittsburgh’s greatest dis- 
play of gliding settees” and more than 
made good on the claim. And—not to 
mention all the cities—out on the Pa- 
cific Coast the White House of San 
Francisco gave its summer toy depart- 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


ment a setting in the “Garden Court.” 
This suggested the out-of-doors, and 
helped customers to picture sunny skies 
and smiling evenings. The department 
lured them to buy playground slides 
and swimming toys, play houses and 
hammocks for the garden, out-door fur- 
niture and camp chairs. 

One of the Chicago stores advertised 
lawn swings in May as a price of $15. 
They had stocked 150 of them. The en- 
tire lot was swept clean before noon of 
the second day and still customers 
poured into the store for more. But 
there were no more at that price; and 
the manufacturer was unable to supply 
another lot in less than eleven days. 

Yet it is remarkable that in a sum- 
mer of business depression, 150 custom- 
ers paid $15 each for a lawn swing. 
Surely not many lines of business can 
duplicate that at such a time as we have 
lived through. 


Christmas 


T is the belief of the trade that 60 

per cent, possibly as much as two- 
thirds, of the year’s sales fall into the 
Christmas trade. 

The real action of selling toys gets 
under way late in October, for a reason 
well known to everyone. Christmas is 
the children’s festival. A child without 
a toy of any sort all the rest of the year 
will have something on the morning of 
the 25th. The wealthy child, who never 
lacks play equipment, wakes up that 
morning beneath a mountainous pile of 
costly mechanical toys and games. 

If there are children in the home, 
toys will be bought. The American fam- 
ily may cut down on the automobile or 
save on picture shows, but, when Christ- 
mas morning rolls around, their children 
are certain to have toys. That day 
would be dreary indeed without the 
racket of new toys, just as dad would 
be lost if there were no toys to repair 
before bedtime ends the turmoil! 

Business conditions, as we have 
learned in this time of depression, have 
little effect on the toy trade of Christ- 
mas time. 

The Christmas buying will not, how- 
ever, wait for delivery. 

Last year, as one example that maybe 
a million dads remember, the Lionel 
electric train was widely advertised. It 
was not exactly a new toy, but it was a 
great improvement on previous products. 
The makers had, for another matter, 
done a fine job of advertising the item to 
youngsters. They had used a favorite 
radio hour with children. Half the boys 
of “radio homes” aged between four and 
eight had no wish for Christmas last 
year other than a “Lionel Electric 
Train.” Unless it was “Lionel” it would 
not suit. They dragged parents to the 
displays on every occasion from Thanks- 
giving to Christmas Eve. 

Other trains and other prices there 
were, but the children had suddenly be- 
come brand-conscious for this toy. Sales 
did well but not even the manufacturer 
had a dream of the avalanche of demand 
that broke about the tenth or fifteenth of 
December. Probably many families went 
through what one did in Cleveland. 
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“We expected to buy a train,” said the 
dad to me a day or two before Christ- 
mas when we had lunch together in that 
city, “but I didn’t feel we ought to pay 
the Lionel price. I could see the supe- 
riority of the goods, but, as I say, we 
balked at the cost. 

I went into Halle’s several times. 
Mrs. D. was dragged there a dozen 
times or more, and to all the other stores 
as far as Harvey’s toy shop in the new 
Terminal Station. Reggy, our small son, 
was like a salesman. He just could not 
see that anything but a Lionel was 
worth having. Finally, day before yes- 
terday, I capitulated. At noon that day 
I promised Mrs. D. I would order it. 

“Then—would you think it?—it was 
too late. Every store in this city was 
cleaned out! Some of them had odds 
and ends of equipment; some of them 
had track gages we didn’t want; but 
I’ve scraped this big city from East 
105th Street to Rocky River; and we’re 
sunk. There is no hope of factory ship- 
ments getting through in time. We'll 
promise Reggie a complete Lionel Elec- 
tric Train, but what’s a promise to a 
kid? There’ll be no rest for me half 
way through January until it comes.” 

No. The toy trade will not wait for 
deliveries. “It is a basic principle,” de- 
clares one of the leading importers, 
“that a store must have the toys on 
hand in order to sell them. Samples do 
not satisfy, when a child is concerned. 
Catalogs serve only for stocking the 
dealer; he can not use them with his 
customers.” 


Direct Selling the Rule 


| by is estimated by the trade that 80 per 
cent of toys in this country are sold 
directly from factory to retailer. As 
with so many other commodities, the 
buying has been short-circuited by the 
elimination of the wholesaler. Brokers 
and factors furnish display rooms and 
handle most of the orders, but the ship- 
ments and the invoicing are “direct.” 
This condition has changed the whole 
marketing scheme. The jobber has been 
displaced; and, in his stead, have come 
the annual “toy fairs” held under the 
auspices of the Toy Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States. For 
this year the two greatest “fairs” were 
held in New York (April 20-May 2) 
and in Chicago (May 11-21), but these 
were not the only “fairs.” Others were 
put on in important cities all the way to 
Los Angeles, where the “first annual 
fair” of the Southern California Toy, 
Sporting Goods and Camping Goods As- 
sociation was held (May 7-12) under the 
roof of the Los Angeles Warehouse Co. 
Until 1930 the manufacturers held 
exhibitions, denominated by them as 
“fairs” but in reality continuous exhibi- 
tions, which lasted six weeks. These 
opened in January and were all over by 
the end of February, with the thought 
that buyers from all the country would 
place orders for the following Christmas 
trade—-some ten or eleven months ahead. 
Modern hand-to-mouth buying has, 
however, put an end to such a “hope.” 
Too many changes have been wrought in 
marketing. The exhibitions have beem 
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discontinued because they cost too much 
and failed of their purpose. 

With the majority of all selling— 
easily 80 per cent of the year’s total— 
concluded directly between the manufac- 
turer and the buyer of department stores 
and other outlets, and with 60 per cent 
of the volume passing into consumption 
in the final five weeks of the year, the 
admission has been forced upon the trade 
that big orders for the holiday season 
cannot be booked in January. May is 
now as early as the manufacturers can 
expect, with June and July showing the 
real volume of advance ordering. 

These fairs are supplemented by a 
peculiar concentration of individual dis- 
plays and salesrooms. In New York 
City, for example, the Fifth Avenue 
Building at 200 Fifth Avenue (corner of 
Twenty-third Street) claims to be “the 
world’s market for toys.” The manage- 
ment of this building makes the state- 
ment: 

“More toy manufacturers are repre- 
sented in this building than in any 
other building in the country. Buyers 
flock here from every part of the globe. 
Here they can always inspect the best 
and most up-to-date toy displays and 
fill their seasonal requirements under 
one roof in one easy trip. Here is a 
world market for toys.” 

The directory in the corridor of this 
building, at the time of a recent visit. 
showed the names of 186 toy concerns! 
Neighboring buildings—such as the Ev- 
erett, the Clarendon and the American 
Woolen—house other hundreds of toy 
makers and their representatives; and, 
in other cities, such as Chicago and 
San Francisco, there occurs a similar 
concentration of salesrooms. All these 
facts are evidence of the furious need 


INVENTION 


of the toy trade for quick action and 
speedy deliveries. 


Starved Retail Stocks 


¥ ET, despite all these facts that make 
the toy trade different from business 
in general, the past two years have 
brought starved stocks in _ retailers’ 
stores. The difficulty seems to be that 
general store policies overrule the buyer 
for toys. A store, for instance, wili cur- 
tail buying because of the depression 
and that curtailment will apply to all 
departments alike. The rule does not 
recognize that toys run counter to the 
depression. Independent retailers, too, 
seem to follow the trend of the times to 
cut down. The psychology of depression 
has shut their eyes to profit-making op- 
portunities. 

The holiday trade of 1930 was, in gen- 
eral, disappointing to retailers and man- 
ufacturers alike from one end of the 
United States to the other. But general 
conditions did not apply to toys. In all 
cities, the toy departments were swept 
clean about a week before Christmas 
Day, under a sales volume that had 
swallowed up all previous records. 

The manufacturers are confident that 
1931 will bring a repetition. Neverthe- 
less they have been unable to persuade 
dealers to buy, either for future delivery 
or for present stock. 

The inevitable result will be a deluge 
of telegraphic requests for expedited 
shipments, beginning early in December 
and swamping the factories about the 
tenth or twelfth day of that month. 


W arehousing’s Opportunity 


i 9 HIS year is the time of all times for 
warehousemen to solicit the storage 


business of toy manufacturers. A host 
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of items that are known as “toys” ar 
bulky. Many of them are heavy. Inas. 
much as the custom of retailing is t 
deliver the “toys” in original package 









Stay 


as it comes from the factory, the pack. Ee 


aging is bulky. “Knock down” is hardly 
house. Sm 


possible, because the ordinary 


holder cannot be expected to set up _ 


complicated toy. 
contrary. 


the goods in storage. 
goods to move in packing cases thet look 
like millinery boxes—great cartons a; 
tall as a man but weighing so litt!e tha; 
a child can turn them over. They carr 
“double” and “three times first-class” 
either by express shipment or less-than. 
carload freight. To send them by par. 
cels post is nearly out of the questioz 
because their bulk exceeds the maximum 
measurement permitted for a package, 
“Toys” make an ideal commodity fu 
the warehouse. The manufacturing en( 
of the industry, particularly in this year 
of depression, is paralyzed. The owner: 
know definitely that demand 
heavy; they have been unable to per. 


suade buyers to stock for the inevitable ; : 
holiday trade; and yet any manufacturer | 


who can make last-minute deliveries will 
close 1931 beautifully “in the black’ 
rather than “in the red.” 


For the makers to accumulate spot 


stocks at marketing centers would ap- | 
pear to be the inevitable, and the reason- 


able, solution of their marketing’ prob- 
lem. 

It would be a sorry condition if anyone 
of them did not know how to utilize the 
public warehouse in such a dilemma! 


Putting the Discarded Wagon to Work 


it ene accompanying pictures illustrate 
i how the Santa Rosa Transfer & 
Storage Co., Santa Rosa, Cal., ingen- 
iously utilized an old wagon to solve a 
hauling problem. 

A local newspaper was going to move, 
and the Santa Rosa company was called 
on to transport the heavy presses, lino- 
types, safes and the make-up of a mod- 
ern printing office. 

What was needed was a vehicle low to 
the ground, and A. D. Sund, the firm’s 
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a 


il 

-- | 
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Illustrating 


proprietor, conceived the idea of cutting 
the spokes from the wheels of a five-ton 
wagon and making use of the hubs. 

Several thicknesses of heavy rubber 
belting were wrapped around the hubs 
and nailed firmly. 


Construction 

With 2 x 6 and 2 x 8 pine planks a 
double thickness platform was_ con- 
structed, and 2 x 6 cross pieces were 
bolted underneath to prevent sagging. 


the effective home-made equipment of the Santa 


The bolster standards were cut off even 
with the floor, and the platform was 
made wider by bolting a long cross piece 
to each bolster. 
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The rule is just the i 
Goods are packed with much 
interior cardboard and partitions, nested 
but not “knocked down” or disassembled © 

Such a practice multiplies the bulk of 
It also causes the © 
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“This home-made trailer did yeoman | 
service for the job,” according to Mr. 


Sund, “and has been used on many jobs 
since. It has proven so valuable that it 
occurred to us that you might like to 
pass the information on to other men 
in the industry, and they too may make 
use of their discarded wagons.” 


Rosa company 
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peeding the Goods Out 


of the Warehouse 


By WILLIS PARKER 


Al 


Star’s System in 
Los Angeles 








rst-class” 
ess-than. 9 
by par- mam . , . ; 
sual UICK delivery of merchandise on or- the warehouse with an order for mer-_ at the tailzate of the customer’s truck. 
an ders from salesmen and manufac- chandise, he parks his truck at “A,’ <A second checker examines the goods 


naximum 





one feature 


mounts the dock and enters a glassed-in 


and checks it with the driver’s copy of 


ack age, - turers’ representatives is ) ) : 
ee, i developed by the management of the compartment, which is designated as _ the order, after which the goods are 
may ie © Star Truck & Warehouse Co., Los An- “Customers’ Lobby” and, through a win- loaded into the truck. If it is too large 
T1Ing end Ke geles, and this delivery system is con- dow, presents his order. This is taken for the conveyor system, the merchan- 
this year — sidered by H. H. Halverson, manager, as___ by one of the clerks and written up with dise is brought down by elevator, desig- 
Babes. © something unusual in the Los Angeles the requisite number of copies and nated by “E.” There is no lost motion 
will be ae region. passed over the desk of the perpetual in the handling of the order, entering it 
to per- 3h Two types of delivery are involved: inventory system, where the number of on the inventory card, getting it out of 
hevitene i (1) That made to firms which send their items is subtracted from the record of the warehouse and into the customer’s 
ifacturer © own trucks to cart the goods away; (2) stock on hand, and the lot number from truck. The usual, maximum time re- 
ries wil § Those which are delivered by the ware- which the merchandise is to be taken is quired is ten minutes, according to Mr. 
> black house company’s equipment. indicated. (This is to encourage moving Halverson, and never does it require 
4 In connection with the first, fifteen out the old stock before the newer lots more than fifteen. 
ate spot § minutes is the maximum time required are touched.) Then it is passed over to For the convenience of firms which do 
ould ap- § for accommodating the customer. We _ another clerk, who tears the copies not send their own trucks, the Star or- 
+ Yeason- | shall explain this system first, and offer apart, hands one to the driver and sends’ ganization has adopted a_ twice-a-day 
1g prob- the accompanying sketch, representative another up a pneumatic tube to the prop- schedule of deliveries. All orders in by 


F anyone 


of the main-floor plan of the warehouse, 
to show the vouting of the order and 


er floor, where the order is filled. 
If the packages are small, they are 
shot down a spiral conveyor which levels 


9 o’clock are delivered any place in the 
city by noon. All in by 1 o’clock are de- 
livered that afternoon. As there always 
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(not drawn to scale) illustrative of the first floor arrangements of the Star 


Truck & Warehouse Co., Los Angeles, showing the facilities for speeding delivery of 


“R”’—elevators. “C’—spiral conveyors. “A”—waiting 


customers. 
“B’’—customers’ lobby 


trucks of customers. 


merchandise to 
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orders until the last minute, and some 
who often ’phone a few minutes after 
the deadline and say it is imperative 
they have the goods, the actual deadline 
is an hour later than that published. 
This assures accommodation to the cus- 
tomers without frantic confusion during 
the last ininutes, while the conveyor sys- 
ttems and method of expediting the or- 
ders through the inventory desk permit 
speed in handling those last-minute “got- 
to-have-it” orders. 

The building is surrounded on three 
sides by docks; those on two sides are 
designed for motor trucks, while those 
on the third side are designed for rail- 
road cars, though trucks may be backed 
there. Inasmuch as much of the mer- 
chandise is trucked from the harbor, 
twenty miles away, for storage here, the 
receiving desk is situated at an end of 
the dock opposite the delivery desk. 
Thus in-coming goods do not interfere 
with those going out. Elevators, con- 
veniently located, hoist the in-coming 
goods to the upper floors. 

The docks along the front side of the 


THE DECLINE OF DOBBIN 


building are mostly used for the hand- 
ling of heavy machinery, which may be 
taken from the railroad cars, moved 
across the floor, turned at right angles 
and shunted onto the trucks. The firm’s 
rigging material is carried on this floor 
and is immediately available when 
needed. Also, in this section, is one 
heavy-duty elevator which can lift a 
loaded truck to any of the six floors. In 
some instances, in-coming merchandise, 
such as might be hauled by truck from 
the harbor, is moved, truck and all, onto 
the elevator and lifted where desired. 


“Contraband” 


There is a separate section, designated 
as “contraband,” devoted to the ware- 
housing and distribution of highly in- 
flammable merchandise, such as paint 
and lacquer. This is separated from the 
main warehouse by fire doors, and the 
arrangement has an important bearing 
on the insurance rates. 

While not wholly pertinent to the mat- 
ter of distribution, we were interested 
in the management’s efforts to retain all 
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of its employees regardless of business 
conditions. Only one man has been laid 
off, according to Mr. Halverson, who de. 
clares that they are uncovering other 
tasks for the men. Hence we found some 
busy repairing and building rigging 
equipment and machinery; others were 
washing windows. At the garage, driy- 
ers were helping to overhaul and paint 
their trucks. 

When one considers that the firm has 
about 40 motor trucks, a six-story ware- 
house with 250,000 square feet of floor 
space, handles hundreds of merchandise 
accounts, and has pulled through with 
the laying off of only one man, it is— 
well, we’ll call it philanthropy for the 
lack of a better word. 

“We have reduced our net profits some 
by this policy,” Mr. Halverson admitted, 
“but we feel that it is best for the com- 
munity and for business in general to 
stretch a point and sustain our organiza- 
tion. The men are not making as much 
money, in some instances, as they used 
to, but they are making some; and that 
helps.” 


O.K. of Oklahoma City Discards the Horse and Motorizes Its Equipment 


ECREASED business during the de- 
pression is furnishing business firms 
opportunity to strengthen their organ- 
izations for a return of prosperity, and 
the O. K. Transfer & Storage Co., Okla- 
homa City, one of the largest warehous- 
ing ‘and distribution firms in the South- 
west, has just taken a step resulting in 
complete motorization of equipment. The 
last group of horses was once the back- 
bone of the firm’s transportation busi- 
ness, has been sold. 

The motor truck has been making in- 
roads on Old Dobbin for many years, as 
the company has kept pace with progress 
and adopted the various new types of 
transportation methods. At one time 
135 horses were used to pull the 43 
pieces of equipment operated, and most 


By A. CLARENCE SMITH 


of them came from the 480-acre farm 
which the company has operated to raise 
horses for its service. The firm now has 
45 trucks, vans and other types of cars, 
with which it renders its extensive ser- 
vice. 


With Regrets 


“We eliminated the horse-drawn equip- 
ment now because our trucks can handle 
the business,” E. C. Lette, vice-president, 
explained. ‘Our equipment is thus com- 
pletely motorized now, and our plan is 
to purchase trucks and cars from time 
to time as business increases with a re- 
turn of normal times.” 

The passing of the horse from the 
service of the O. K. was not without re- 


grets on the part of many old timers 


Nineteen of the 24 horses sold by the O. K. Transfer & Storage Co., Oklahoma City 


who had been with the company a long 
time. It is said that love for horses 
prompted A. C. Weicker, the president, 
to establish the business. His first ven- 
ture was in western Kansas, in 1885. 
When Oklahoma was opened to settle- 
ment, in 1889, he came to Guthrie and 
went into the business. In 1899 he 
moved to Oklahoma City and bought the 
QO. K. interests from G. W. R. Chinn, 
and has operated it ever since. Both 
Mr. Weicker and his son, R. A. Weicker, 
secretary-treasurer, are lovers of horses. 
Mr. Lette, who started in with the com- 
pany in 1902 at the age of 15, could call 
every horse by name and knew the char- 
acteristics of each. 

“We never worked our horses too 
hard, and I really betieve the work we 
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made them do was only good exercise 
for them,” Mr. Lette said. “They were 
worked just enough to keep in trim. 
We used to stage a parade every year, 
and the animals always made a big 
show. Most of them were raised right 
here on our own farm and we also did a 
good business selling horses. Those we 
trained for the business, however, we 
usually kept. In the group of twenty- 
four we sold the other day, one horse 
was twenty-one years old, and none was 
younger than nine.” 

A pathetic touch in the sale of the 
horses was the death, two months pre- 
viously, of George Wilson, aged barn- 
master of the company. For more than 
thirty years Wilson had worked with 
the horses, attending their wants, see- 
ing that their feed was right, and keep- 
ing them in condition. He even slept in 
the stables, and his entire life centered 
around the horses. He dropped dead in 
an Oklahoma City cafe. 

“Now that Wilson’s gone, it makes a 
difference,” the younger Weicker said in 
commenting on the sale. “If he’d gone 
on living we’d probably have kept the 
horses until they died of o!d age, one by 
one. It would have broken his old heart 
if we’d sold them while he was living.” 

As the elder Weicker was so attached 
to the horses, the other officers took ad- 
vantage of his absence on his vacation 
to sell the last twenty-four of the group. 


Will Dobbin Come Back? 


R. A. Weicker believes, however, that 
the horse will again have its day. His 
prediction is that within ten years horses 
will be used again extensively for freight 
hauling. “In congested districts,” he 
said, “where traffic is heavy, a horse can 
be managed perhaps more easily than a 
motor truck, and they’re much less ex- 
pensive to maintain.” 


The horses sold are in good hands. 
Officers of the company saw to that. 
They were taken to Pennsylvania for 
light work on truck farms. 

Each horse was costing the ompany 
about $12 a month for feed. The O. K. 
company has a fine system of bookkeep- 
ing and kept an accurate check on the 
cost of the horses. 

“Figuring everything, including the 
feed for the horses during the time we 
were not using them, over a period of 
eighteen years, we charged off only $43 
on horse account when we sold the last 
group,” Mr. Lette said. “We always 
made money on our horses. Our harness 
account is interesting, too, for we 
charged off 80 cents in the final analy- 
sis.” 


Mr. Lette recalls that during the days 
when everything was horse-drawn the 
foremen were supplied with light rigs 
with extra fast horses. “We had one 
foreman who went at such speed he 
would invariably hit the curb corner 
with the buggy wheel,” he said. “We 
used to joke with him a lot about that, 
and predicted that when the time came 
to discard the horse and buggy for the 
car that he would do the same thing. 


TALLYING THE GOODS 


Sure enough, when was given a car he 
always hit the corners with the back 


wheel. He soon found, however, tires 
were more expensive than buggy 
wheels.” 


Floyd Bekins Abroad 


Floyd Bekins, vice-president of the 


Bekins Van & Storage Co., operating 


household goods depositories in Cali- 
fornia cities, is spending three months 
in Europe, where he is contacting the 
organization’s foreign correspondents. 
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San Antonio Firm to Build 


The Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Co., San Antonio, has awarded a con- 
tract for a two-story fireproof warehouse 
and office building which will be the first 
unit in an industrial project, to be known 
as the Hillyer Industrial Area, with 
frontage on South Flores Street and ex- 
tending back to the Missouri Pacific 
tracks. 

The warehouse firm has leased 50,000 
square feet of ground for twelve years 
at an aggregate rental of $90,000, and 
the storage building to be erected will 
cost $100,000. 


Simplicity in Checking Goods In and Out 
By FRED E. KUNKEL 


rMHE Merchants Transfer & Storage 

Co., Washington, D. C., has evolved a 
quick fool-proof method of checking 
household goods into and out of storage. 
This system saves a lot of writing and 
facilitates the work of checking. At the 
same time it gives absolute check on 
everything. 

“We figured that it would be much 
easier to handle it in that way,” ex- 
plained C. B. Buck, secretary and gen- 
eral manager. “It makes the work more 
rapid in our judgment and much more 
satisfactory. At the same time it is 
absolutely correct in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. When goods go out 
of storage we make a blind tally and 
check that with the original. In that 
way we have a double check on it.” 

This system is handled on a large 
printed form, 10%2x18 inches, known as 
the “Receiving and Delivery Record” 
with the heading at the top as an index 
to the contents which are listed below in 


alphabetical order. This heading reads: 
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Space is also provided for other in- 
formation such as “Stored — Floor — 
Room — Lot — —Stored By — Date 
Delivered — Date Received.” 


The list runs in alphabetical order 
from andirons and ash cans on through 
to water coolers and what-nots, with 
fourteen additional blank spaces pro- 
vided on which to enter other articles 
not printed on the list. 

At the bottom of the sheet in the right 
hand lower corner is a formal receipt 
which reads: 

I hereby acknowledge the receipt of 
the articles enumerated in the above 
schedule intact and in _ satisfactory 
‘ondition after having carefully checked 
and examined same. 


Signature 
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Ree'd by Receiving and Delivery Record Flor 
Driver STORAGE DEPARTMENT Stored ) Room 
—_ Lot 

Wagon -Merchants Transfer and Storage Co. 

Me Book 920-922 E Street N. W. 

Rate STORED BY 

Value 
Date Delivered Date Received I 
Andirons, Davenport, Shovels, 
Ash Can, Demijohns, Sewing Machines, 
Autos, Desks, Screens, 
Baby Walker, ae = Window, 
Baby Carriage, D . . Door, 
Barrels, . — ress, *“orms, i ee “ Porch, 
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Cushions, Shades, 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 


Hoe the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several] 


important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. 


Developments are following one another 


at a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 


of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. 


There are many advancements being made on the manufactur- 


ers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted 


By Philip L. Sniffin 


THIS MONTH 


Adapting the Transportation Department to Changing Business Conditions 


Gé HAT are other warehouse owners doing about 
\\ How are some of the leaders in the ware- 
housing industry thinking about their motor 
Are they laying off drivers and 
And, if so, how are they manag- 
ing to hold their transportation departments intact to 
have them available at full efficiency in anticipation of 
the inevitable rise, come when it may?” 
In the writer’s rounds of meeting warehouse owners 
and discussing this problem with them, the foregoing 
seem to be the questions that are most frequently asked 


it? 


truck overhead today? 
disposing of vehicles? 


today. 
“What is the other fellow doing?” 


The truth is, of course, that the “other fellow” is do- 
ing many different things; too many and too varied to 
permit making one general conclusion. 


E find that the natural tendency on 

the part of most concerns, especially 
the one whose business is not large, is 
to pile the goods on the trucks and send 
them out, without respect for established 
routes or zones. Such companies as have 
done this frankly admit, on reviewing 
their cost figures, that they have found 
that “haste makes waste.” The writer 
knows of numerous cases where the unit 
delivery cost (the cost of making de- 
liveries compared with the amount of 
material delivered) has been anywhere 
from twice to four times as high as in 
normal times. 

Other firms have recognized the neces- 
sity for adjusting plans to the conditions 
which they have been forced to face and 
have made temporary provision accord- 
ingly, both with respect to the number 
of vehicles kept on the road and the 
number of drivers employed. This is 
where the services of a route superin- 
tendent or dispatcher have proved to be 
of special benefit. The writer recalls 
one instance, particularly, where a large 
New England concern, normally employ- 
ing a fleet of 44, has been able to handle 
all requirements with 30 vehicles, putting 
the remaining 14 to other use outside 
the company; thus a revenue was re- 


is this: 


observation of recent months, the most conspicuous fact 


ator as to how well they apply to his own conditions. 


In all the close 


ceived which brought down the unit cost 
of delivery within a small margin of the 
cost in normal times. 

This saving was made by the fleet su- 
perintendent, who foresaw the conditions 
and made contracts with outside parties 
for the use of the trucks in other work. 
By this arrangement the vehicles and 
their drivers were rented on a weekly or 
daily basis to other firms at so much a 
day. The trucks were rented on favor- 
able terms with the understanding that 
they could be turned back again to the 
company on short notice. 

The difficulty as it has been most gen- 
erally found by the writer is that the 
average firm does not consider the enor- 
mous waste involved in idle equipment. 
It does not seem to appreciate that when 
five trucks are being regularly used, 
while another five are constantly idle 
in the garage, the cost must take into 
consideration the fixed charges of the 
idle trucks as well as all costs of the 
trucks actually in use. Only when com- 
plete and accurate cost records are kept 
does realization dawn that interest on 
investment, depreciation, garage rent and 
similar fixed charges when computed for 
idle equipment will have a tremendous 
effect on the cost analysis designed to 


compute how much it costs to make 
deliveries. 


Most of those who are successfully 
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Although there is no general recommendation that 7” 
can be made to apply to all businesses, there are many | 
excellent viewpoints to be discovered here and there | 
which have been successful in individual cases. 
much depends on the local situation and on the specific © 
purposes for which trucks are used in the particular 7 
business which interests us, the only satisfactory answer 
is to tell what some of the more important of these 7 


viewpoints are and to leave it with the individual oper- 





This article, then, will serve as a digest of ideas, gath- )7 
ered from various sources—all intended to show what © 
other firms are doing today. 


meeting the conditions of today as far 
as deliveries are concerned have main- | 


tained the same good system and or- 


ganization about the handling of equip- | 
ment, but have readjusted routes and | 


schedules constantly to meet new con — 


ditions. This, again, is the job of the 
superintendent, and it is significant to 
note that many business concerns have 
told the writer that they have proved 
beyond a doubt that the cost of such a 
man’s services will pay for itself many 
times over. One aptly expressed it by 
saying: ‘“We’ve found that the service 
of a man in this key position doesn’t 
cost—it pays.” 


Speaking here of the superintendent 7 


refers, of course, to the concerns which 


employ enough trucks to warrant the 7 


entire time of a man for handling them. 
In the smaller concerns the added re 
sponsibilities of the truck fleet are no- 
ticeably met by a more active interest 
on the part of the owner of the business 
or the active officer in charge. One 
executive who operates three _ large- 





capacity trucks and two light trucks re @& 


cently said: 
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“I fully believe we would have lost a 
considerable amount of money in the past 
vear or two, and many good customers 
too, if I «ad not personally devoted a 
good deal of my time to studying the 
delivery problem and adjusting the run- 
ning of the trucks to meet new condi- 
tions. We soon found that ‘rush’ orders 
played havoc with any plans we had es- 
tablished. The tendency was to work 
our trucks on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
sending out the order in whatever truck 
happened to be handy at the time. As a 
result | noticed we were often heavily 
overloading our light trucks and sending 
out our big trucks with only half a load. 
So we made it a rule to keep accurate 
account of the movements of each’ truck 
so we would know at just what time of 
the day one of proper size would be 
available to handle a certain order. 


Day-to-Day Planning 


T is evident from the foregoing that 

one big lesson of today which we 
learn in watching “what the other fellow 
is doing” is that we must guard against 
the natural tendency to let the whole 
delivery scheme become disrupted. This 
means that it is extremely difficult to 
hold to one pre-established system. It 
means that planning must now be done 
from day to day; for the hour ahead, 
rather than for the month or year ahead. 

Yet, in doing this, as one fleet super- 
intendent points out, the proper handl- 
ing of idle equipment for’ repair 
schedules as far as seasonal require- 
ments are concerned, must not be neg- 
lected. He says: 

“If any system is to function efficiently 
it is necessary that the maximum num- 
ber of units be in serviceable condition 
during peak business periods, the dull 
seasons being utilized for the bulk of 
reconditioning work—mechanical, body 
and paint. By the same token, for effi- 
cient garage operation the needs must be 
accurately known, in advance, and work 
planned and scheduled to keep the ga- 
range personnel going the larger part 
of the time. 

“The desired results can be accom- 
plished only by knowing, in advance, 
definitely what the equipment needs will 
be from day to day throughout the year, 
and then arranging’ maintenance work 
to meet those needs in so far as pos- 
sible. 

“The scheduling of garage and deliv- 
ery requirements can most readily be 
arrived at by the use of charts, prepared 
from previous years’ figures, on the basis 
of whatever units are most readily adapt- 
able to the business in question.” 


Making Idle Trucks Useful 


"PERE are many interesting answers 
“to the question “What shall we do 
with our idle trucks?” 

There are some concerns which believe 
that their vehicles should never be stand- 
ing idle in garage or yard, but that 
whenever idle time is anticipated they 
should be driven, empty if necessary, 
along streets where they will be noticed. 
It is hoped that this advertising value, if 
only as an indication of activity on this 
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Met-L-W ood Van on Demonstration Tour 
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TI. HE above illustration enables the 

truck owner to visualize the exterior 
and interior of the semi-ribless van body 
constructed by the Met-L-Wood Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. One of these _ bodies, 
mounted on a Brockway-Indiana chassis, 
has recently been on a demonstration 
tour, Chicago to New York being the 
first leg of the journey. 

At the left above is shown a 16-foot 
body with rear end and left side re- 
moved, permitting an interior view and 
demonstrating how the carline moulding, 
which is used as the roof bows, is con- 
tinued down the side walls to the floor, 
taking the place of the interior ribs. 


part of the concern, will be definitely 
helpful in building for more sales. It 
is, to say the least, an inexpensive meas- 
ure. The enthusiastic versions of its ad- 
vantages as told by some firms which 
actually carry out this policy provide 
strong indication that the idea really 
pays. 

One company makes the statement that 
it actually has solved the idle equipment 
problem. 

“We watch our route’ schedules 
closely,” says this owner. “We make 
sure that all delivery requirements, no 
matter how small, are met by the fewest 
number of trucks, and by each truck in 
the least possible time. This keeps our 
actual cost down as low as possible. 

“Then when a vehicle does become 
idle, whether for an our or two hours 
during the day, or for a day at a time, 
it ceases to be a charge against the de- 
livery department. It’s time then goes 
on the books as ‘Advertising-Sales Pro- 
motion!’ The driver is immediately in- 
structed to drive his vehicle through the 
more closely populated sections, with em- 
phasis on the idea of having it appear 
wherever crowds may congregate. 

“Of course we take care that our 
trucks will be noticed, by means of strik- 
ing and bizarre painting. Our theory is 
that this creates business which, in turn, 
creates pay work for the trucks and 
thus is afforded a continuous method of 
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Ordinarily such ribs project 2% inches 
from the inside of the body. The Met- 
L-Wood carline moulding projects seven- 
eighths of an inch. This is a saving of 
one and five-eighths of an inch at each 
side, or 3% inches additional width for 
loading capacity. 

In this body Met-L-Wood roof rails 
and roof construction are used also, en- 
tirely eliminating the usual wooden 
framework; this and the character of 
the interior ribbing combine to reduce 
body weight. A body 192 inches long, 
91142 inches wide and 84 inches high, in- 
side, weighs 3450 pounds complete. 


avoiding the disastrous effects of too 
much idle equipment time.” 

Another firm, adopting much the same 
policy, arranged panels, one on each 
side of each truck, to serve as _ black- 
boards. On these from day to day, dif- 
ferent catch-slogans were written. The 
words “Tracy Bulletin” were perma- 
nently lettered at the top of the black- 
board, “Tracy” being the name of the 
concern. The manager considers that 
his vehicles afford an advertising medium 
even better than billboards or car cards; 
and, as he has a fleet of 14 trucks, he 
feels, rather justly, that he can do with- 
out many other forms of local advertis- 
ing for which he ordinarily would be 
called on to spend money. 

In connection with this, another idea 
which any concern located in a large 
city can well afford to consider is that 
of lettering on the top of the truck. 
Several firms within the writer’s obser- 
vation have done this. The purpose, of 
course, is that it will be seen by people 
looking down at the street from all 
apartment homes or office buildings. As 
a matter of fact there is hardly a chance 
that such an advertisement will escape 
anyone’s attention when seen from a 
point over the street. It is so unusual 
and distinctly noticeable that it succeeds 
in making an impression that other 
forms of advertising cannot begin to 
touch. Certainly it is an inexpensive 
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idea and well worth trying. If open 
type bodies are used, the lettering can 
be placed on the top of the driver’s cab. 


An Idea on Drivers 


NOTHER interesting viewpoint on 
IX the questions given at the beginning 
of this article is that of one superin- 
tendent who believes he has been enabled 
to keep his driver-organization intact, 
without lay-offs, by arranging a plan 
whereby all drivers now handle their 
own service work on their vehicles. 

“We are merely cutting out our out- 
side maintenance service bills instead of 
cutting off on the salaries of our men,” 
he says. “Our drivers are carefully su- 
pervised on this work by an experienced 
truck maintenance man who happens to 
be on our driver force. 

“All routes are arranged to be com- 
pleted one hour ahead of the usual clos- 
ing time each day. This hour is devoted 
to a regular maintenance program 
handled by the men themselves. Each 
man is responsible for washing, polish- 
ing, lubricating and generally taking 
care of his own vehicle—a service which 
previously had been handled for us by 
an outside service station. 

“The men have accepted the plan in 
excellent spirit and, in fact, our vehicles 
are now in better condition than ever 
before. I believe that any concern. 
whether operating their drivers on salary 
or commission, will find an idea here that 
will be at least to some extent helpful in 
holding the driver organization intact 
during the present emergency.” 


Be Warned of This Danger 


NE reply frequently made to the 
question “What do you do about idle 
equipment cost?” is this: 

“Why, the whole thing is simple. 
Whenever a driver is not busy, I merely 
tell him to take his truck out and get 
busy. ‘Use your idle time to call on new 
prospective customers,’ I tell them. ‘Get 
more customers. Keep plugging for more 
business’.”’ 

Close examination of this policy fre- 
quently finds that it is a dangerous one. 
Discouragement quickly comes to the 
driver not trained to the hard knocks of 
cold canvassing. The results is a strong 
tendency, then, to evade this responsi- 
bility; to stretch out the time of actual 
delivery so as to leave little time for the 
other. 

This reacts, of course, to the decided 
disadvantage of delivery cost in propor- 
tion to sales volume. It provides an alibi 
for greater costs per delivery in the hope 
that it may be equalized in the depart- 
ment responsible for getting new busi- 
ness. 

Those who have carefully observed 
this practice are apt to agree with the 
writer that it is poor policy; that if it 
is to be successful it must be closely 
managed with a view toward making 
these solicitations actually beneficial and 
the results worth their cost. Too often 
the result may be merely a higher de- 
livery cost which will prove a real bur- 
den on the financial condition of the 
business. 


MOTOR FREIGHT 


Keep Close Watch on Cost 


* order that costs may be kept within 
the proper bounds so that they will 
not encroach seriously on profits, this is 
a time for clear thinking and for strenu- 
ous effort to reduce all possible waste in 
truck use. The opportunities are ac- 
tually unlimited. It has been proven 
many times that a truck system which 
might at first glance seem to be operat- 
ing with greatest efficiency can be made 
to accomplish more work at less cost 
after a study has been made to eliminate 
wasted carrying capacity and duplicated 
service. 

These, after all, are the two principal 
ways in which truck overhead can be 
reduced—by eliminating wasted carry- 
ing capacity, and by avoiding duplicated 
service. 


The Smaller Operator 


\ ~ITH the smaller companies, those 

yhose requirements are adequately 
met by two or three trucks, the problem 
is not so intense, but the opportunities 
exist and the same principles of working 
for greater value and usefulness of truck 
equipment apply. The small operator 
knows that it is not profitable for him 
to employ a fleet superintendent, a ga- 
rage manager or perhaps even a me- 
chanic. His business does not warrant 
this, nor does it justify a major share 
of his own time. Other things require 
his attention from day to day and he is 
well satisfied to let his truck service 
run itself as best it can. 

Therein lies what has been found, in 
a great deal of actual experience, to be 
one of the big leaks in the operation of 
a small fleet of trucks. The user of a 
small number of trucks, with what seems 
to be necessarily hap-hazard operation to 
meet needs, is placed at a disadvantage 
in comparison with the concern which 
can well afford to study and supervise. 

Yet in spite of all this, small fleets 
can be so well organized that they are 
able to deliver at a unit cost every bit 
as economically as a fleet of 50 or 60 
vehicles. It has been demonstrated time 
and time again that the small concern 
need not accept as fate the presump- 
tion that it cannot compete with the big 
firm on even terms. 

The secret lies in drawing a leaf from 
the experiences of the big truck-users, 
and in making, at the offset, enough of 
a study of how the big users get their 
economies so that from even the most 
general standpoint the use of the trucks 
is placed on a sound and sensible footing. 


Amarillo Firm 
Elects Boyce 


At a recent meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Armstrong Transfer & Stor- 
age Co.. Amarillo, Tex., William C. 
Boyce, the firm’s treasurer, was elected 
president, succeeding the late W. W. El- 
lison. 

Mrs. A. B. Ellison was chosen first 
vice-president and Charles S. Oliver was 
elected treasurer. 
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Ohio Commission Rules 
Against Truck Inroads 
on Business of Rails 


fMHE Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 

sion, denying in part the application 
filed by a motor freight line for a 300 
per cent increase in equipment, stated 
that the Commission was “not yet ready 
to subscribe to the principle that trucks 
shall be permitted to make unlimited in- 
roads on rail lines.” 

This ruling, which motor truck oper- 


ators must consider significant, was in 9 
the case of the Cleveland, Canton & Co- @ 
The latter © 
asked privilege to add ten tractors and 


lumbus Motor Freight Co. 


fifteen trailers to its operating fleet. 


The Commission allowed one tractor and © 
one trailer, saying this increase was per- | 
mitted in recognition of a “well defined 7 
necessity to be served, springing from 7 
the abandonment of the interurban trac- 7 
tion line which heretofore served the 9 
territory between Cleveland and Mans- © 
Moreover, the additional equip- © 
ment was granted with the provision © 
that it be used only for the service of © 
shippers deprived of transportation fa- 7 
cilities through the abandonment of the Ee 


field.” 


traction line. 
“Testimony has_ been 
various shippers,” the Commission said 
in its ruling, “to the effect that the in- 
creased equipment is necessary in order 


properly to handle the freight they de- 7 


sire to ship by truck over the highway 
rather than over the rails. 

“The chief convenience, if not neces- 
sity, that is to be served by truck trans- 
portation is the pick-up and delivery 
service and overnight delivery. 

“The present certificate covers the 
cities in a highly industrial section of 
the State, and the applicant, in addition 
to the testimony offered by shippers, has 
produced a_ statement showing the 
amount of tonnage from various impor- 
tant terminals, and the aggregate is a 
demonstration of the increase of trans- 
portation by truck, owing to the facili- 
ties offered by the truck carrier over 
that that can be offered by the rail car- 
riers. 

“The application and the facts in the 
case bring to the Commission a highly 
important situation. The applicant se- 
cured the right to operate over the prin- 
cipal highways of the State under a cer- 
tificate issued to it, and it has so skill- 
fully managed the business that it has 
outgrown its original equipment. 

“It must be apparent that to what- 
ever extent its business may increase, 
to a like extent the business of the rail 
line carriers must decrease, within cer- 
tain limits. 

“The Commission is urged that the 
measure of convenience and necessity is 
the amount of business that the com- 
pany secured. Whether or not it be 
such business as could be more properly 
handled by truck or by rail, it is urged 
that if the trucker is able to offer ser- 
vice to large shippers more conveniently 
than can be offered by the rail, the busi- 
ness should be accommodated by the 
trucker, no matter to what extent it 








introduced by | 
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Earliest and latest types of motor equipment of the Los Angeles Warehouse Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MOTOR FREIGHT 


A Contrast in Fords 
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The truck at the right shows 


how the firm advertises its hook-up with Yellow Vans, Inc., and at the same time preserves its own identity 


may grow, nor what equipment may be 
required to haul it. 

“On the other hand, it is urged that 
the trucking operation is more appro- 
priate for the handling of smaller con- 
signments, less-than-carload lots, which 
require quick delivery, in small bulk, to 
the consignees, and that the truck shoulda 
not be permitted to invade the well de- 
fined business of the rail carriers, de- 
voted to the hauling of heavy material. 

“It does not definitely appear, from 
the evidence in this case, that there is a 
clear demarcation between the class of 
goods more satisfactorily hauled by 
truck and that which should naturally 
fall to the rail transportation. But it 
does appear that shipments from a single 
consignee have reached the proportion 
and weight that would justify the ship- 
ment by rail if the rail transportation 
could be approximately as convenient to 
the shipper as is the truck transporta- 
tion.” 

The Commission has denied, also, per- 
mission to two interstate motor truck 
lines to operate over a State highway 
because it is “so badly congested by 
established motor vehicle operations.” 

The Cleveland, Akron & Chicago Motor 
Truck Lines of Akron sought authority 
to operate as a common carrier to the 
Ohio-Indiana State line en route to Chi- 
cago, and the Truck Owners Freight 
Co., also of Akron, sought similar 
authority for a route to Omaha. 

The Commission held that the pro- 
posed additional operations would create 
an “excessive and undue hazard” to the 
traveling public. In each instance the 
road involved is the main highway be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago. 

“The Commission finds,” said the or- 
ders in denying each of the applicants, 
“that said route No. 20, at this time, is 
so badly congested by established motor 
vehicle operations that the addition of 
the applicant’s proposed services would 
create an excessive and undue hazard to 
the traveling public and to the property 
upon such highway. It is therefore or- 
dered that, in the interest of preserving 
the public welfare, the application be, 
and hereby it is, denied.” 

The two companies have made excep- 
tion to the rulings. 


Meanwhile it is announced by the 
Commission that traffic surveys will be 
made by it on the most heavily traveled 
highways with a view to determining 
whether it is expedient to grant addi- 
tional certificates for motor transporta- 
tion lines. This survey will be used as 
a basis for granting or refusing appli- 
cations for both interstate and intra- 
state certificates. 

“There has been a growing feeling,” 
according to the Commission, “that the 
highways of Ohio have been unduly bur- 
dened by trucks and buses in commer- 
cial service. This has been particularly 
true of heavy trucks operated with 
trailers. The citizen in his private auto- 
mobile has, in the opinion of many, been 
imperiled by such operation.” 

The results of a survey over route No. 
20 are cited by the Commission. The 
route passes through Cleveland, Nor- 
walk, Fremont, Perrysburg, Toledo, and 
on westward. An average of 22.6 trucks, 
tractors, trailers and semi-trailers passes 
over this highway each hour, or an 
average of one each three minutes, with 
an average tonnage of 85.94 per hour. 


A New Principle 


“The recognition at this time of this 
condition on U. S. Route No. 20 must 
be taken by the motor transportation in- 
dustry as the establishment by the regu- 
latory department of the State of a new 
principle in the determination of the is- 
suirg of future certificates,” the Com- 
mision announced. 

“The Commission finds that traffic on 
this arterial highway approximates a 
maximum usage and will cause traffic 
surveys to be made on other heavily 
traveled highways to determire the ex- 
istence of similar saturation. Where 
such condition exists the Commission 
must insist upon a more convincing 
showing of public necessity before even 
considering an application for a certifi- 
cate which would add to the hazard to 
life and property. 

“It is time that the Commission must 
recognize the losses facing established 
rails. It must express its feeling that 
the heavier freight, particularly in the 
longer hauls, should not be further di- 
verted from the rails.” 


W arehouseman Attacks 
Texas Truck Law in a 
Federal Court Action 


TTACKING the constitutionality of 
truck size and weight limits law, the 
more objectionable to trucking interests 
of two regulatory measures enacted by 
the Texas Legis'ature, Ed _ Sproles, 
owner of the Sproles Transfer and Stor- 
age Co., Fort Worth, brought suit on 


Aug. 18 before a three-judge Federal 
Court at Houston to prevent enforce- 


ment of the law. 

Federal Judge T. M. Kennerly, one of 
the trio of United States jurists who 
previously declared unconstitutional the 
law regulating the use of cottor trucks 
on the State highways, granted a tem- 
porary injunction restraining enforce- 
ment of the law for ten days and set 
Aug. 28 as the date for a hearing be- 
fore the three-judge Court on a request 
to make the order permanent. 

The suit, in which Mr. Sproles was 
named as comp'ainant, was sponsored by 
the Texas Truck Owners’ Service 
Bureau, of which he is a director. Of- 
ficers of the Sproles Motor Freight 
Lines in Fort Worth estimated that 
operation of the law would cause them 
to retire from service on the highways 
$157,000 worth of equipment. The total 
for truck owners of the State was esti- 
mated at approximately $150,000,000. 

The application for injunction stated 
that the suit was brought also on behalf 
of “thousands of citizens of the State 
of Texas similarly situated to complain- 
ant in the matters and things herein- 
after alleged.” 

The truck law, House Bill No. 366, 
which limits the size of vehicles, com- 
mercial and otherwise, in an effort to 
eliminate alleged hazards presented by 
the use of mammoth vans, truck trains 
and combination vehicles on the 15-foot 
and 18-foot highways of the State, was 
the object of attack of the trucking in- 
terests. The bill limits width of ve- 
hicles to 96 inches, height with load to 
12% feet, length of a single vehicle to 
35 feet, and of a combination vehicle to 
45 feet. It prohibits the use of more 


(Concluded on page 55) 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. 


No 


effort is made to publish complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 


the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. 


What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 


major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 


is thinking and doing. 


When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 





Cold Storage Rules 
Situation Deferred 
Until October Ist 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, - 
1163 National Press Building. 


EHEMENT protests by members of 

the commercial cold storage industry 
have forced the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to postpone until Oct. 1 the termina- 
tion of the period in which the revised 
trade practice rules must be either ac- 
cepted or rejected by the industry. The 
protests were lodged through Senator 
James J. Davis, of Pennsylvania, by the 
Lackawanna Cold Storage Co., Scranton, 
Pa., and the Wainwright Cold Storage 
& Phoenix Common Storages operated 
by the Tech Food Product Co., Pitts- 
burgh, members of the cold storage divi- 
sion of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association. 

The chief objection is that the indus- 
try has not had sufficient time to con- 
sider the revised rules in the arbitrary 
time set by the commission for their ac- 
ceptance or rejection. They were for- 
warded to the industry on May 29 with 
notice that they must be acted on either 
way within sixty days; but since the 
Commission recessed on July 1 there re- 
mained only thirty days in which the 
rules might be discussed. 

Any additional request that the in- 
dustry be granted a further hearing 
after Oct. 1, before final action is taken, 
cannot be acted on, according to the sec- 
retary of the body, until it reconvenes 
about the middle of September. 

In a pointed letter written by C. D. 
Monroe, president of the Wainwright or- 
ganization and forwarded to the Com- 
mission by Senator Davis, it is charged 
that internal politics within the Com- 
mission has brought about a crisis in 
trade practice activities at a time when 
every effort should be made to encourage 
and stabilize industry. 

Mr. Monroe’s letter to Senator Davis 
follows: 

“In November, 1929, the Federal Trade 
Commission approved a set of trade 
practice rules for the commercial cold 
storage industry. After approval, the 
Commission undertook to revise them, 
together with rules for approximately 
eighty other industries, causing a situa- 
tion which has now prevailed for eigh- 
teen months and which, because of the 


depressed economic conditions, has done 
an inestimable damage to the business 
of the industries involved during a 
period when everything within reason 
should have been done to stabilize rather 
than upset them. 

“The impresion prevails that the sit- 
uation is due to internal politics within 
the Commision and that the trade prac- 
tice conference movement is in jeopardy. 
It is submitted that if the trade practice 
conference is wrecked, the Federal Trade 
Commission would be merely a_ useful 
source of Government expenditure of the 
taxpayer’s money. 

“The Commission has twice revised 
the rules for the commercial cold storage 
industry and the revision, in some in- 
stances, indicates that whoever did the 
revising had little or no knowledge of the 
business for which rules of conduct were 
being written. 

“The revised rules were finally sent to 
the industry on May 29, 1931. The ma- 
jority of them can be accepted. Two of 
them, however, are objectionable. It 
would be easy to reject the objectionable 
rules, but they are of such vital import- 
ance that unless obtained the value of 
the others would be greatly impaired. 

“The Commission, when submitting 
the revised rules with a letter May 29, 
1931, practically delivered an ultimatum 
to accept or reject them within sixty 
days, which period expired July 29. The 
Commissioners having recessed July 1, 
we had practically only thirty days to 
handle the matter, which was _ insuffi- 
cient, and our matter is likely to be ar- 
bitrarily disposed of. 

“The rules asked for are sound, fair 
and in the public interest and, as our 
representative, you are earnestly re- 
quested to assist us in obtaining an ex- 
tension to Oct. 1 and a further hearing 
before the Commission. Something ought 
to be done to insure the Commission 
adopting a sane policy in respect to the 
trade practice conference activities, for 
the furtherance of cooperation between 
Government and business.” 

C. G. Duganne, acting secretary of the 
Commission, made the following reply to 
the senator: 

“The Commision is in receipt of your 
letter of July 24, 1931, addressed to 
Chairman Hunt, inclosing letter... 
with reference to request for an exten- 
sion of time from July 29 to Oct. 1, for 
the consideration of the revised trade 
practice rules. 


“An extension has been granted the as 


commercial cold storage industry to Oct, 
1 for the purpose of replying to the Com- 
mission’s suggested changes in the trade 
practice conference rules. The question 


of granting the hearing sought by the s 


cold storage industry cannot be consid- 
ered by the Commission until it convenes 


about the middle of September, at which a 


time your communication will be placed 


before the Commission for its informa- 7 


tion and action. 

“Agreeably to your request to advise 
you fully about the trade practice con- 
ference rules for the cold storage indus- 
try, there is enclosed herewith a copy of 
the letter sent to the committee of the in- 
dustry which shows the changes sug- 
gested therein. The undersigned is not 
aware of any anticipated further revi- 
sion of the rules.” 


—Robert C. McClellan. 





McKeag Continues 
President of the 
Canadian Assn. 


{iw western regional meeting of the 
Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s 
Association was held at Jasper Park 
Ledge, Jasper Nationa! Park, on July 24 
and 25 and the westerner indorsed a 
recommendation received from the east- 
ern group, which had met in Toronto 
in June, that there be no change in the 
personnel of the officers. Under this 
arrangement the following executives 
will be in control during the coming 
year: 

President, George H. McKeag, presi- 
dent Security Storage & Warehouse Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Vice-president merchandise division. 
C. A. Richardson, vice-president Howell 
Warehouses, Ltd., Toronto. 

Vice-president household goods re- 
movals and storage division, William 
Pickard, treasurer W. J. Pickard, Ltd. 
Toronto. 

Vice-president cartage division, E]mer 
Johnston, president Johnston National 
Storage, Ltd., Vancouver. 

Vice-president cold storage division, 
George S. Peacock, secretary Regina 
Cold Storage & Forwarding Co., Ltd., 
Regina. 

Treasurer, J. O. MacCallum, manager 
Saskatoon Cartage & Warehouse Co., 
Saskatoon. 

Secretary, E. A. Quigley, Vancouver. 
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General directors: Alberta, R. V. Mac- 
Cosham, president MacCosham Storage 
& Distributing Co., Ltd., Edmonton; 
British Columbia, E. O. F. Ames, pres- 
ident Campbell’s Security Fireproof 
Storage & Moving Co., Ltd., Vancouver; 
Manitoba, George H. Chadwick, sec- 
Manitoba Cartage & Storage, 


retary 

Ltd.. Winnipeg; Ontario, C. F. Basil 
Tippet, president Howell Warehouses, 
Ltd.. Toronto; Quebec, Alexander Flem- 
ing, general manager National Ter- 
minals of Canada, Ltd., Montreal; Sas- 
katchewan, T. A. Smeed, president 


Smeed’s Security Storage, Ltd., Regina. 

The western group indorsed also the 
easterners’ actions in favoring adoption 
of a standard negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipt and in adoption of various forms 
relating to notices of sales, moving and 
shipping, bill of lading or contract on 
long distance moving, etc. 

It was decided to recommend that re- 
gional assemblies be held in 1932, instead 
of one general annual meeting. In this 
connection Banff was selected for the 
westerners’ assembly next year. 

A message of greeting was received 
from Elmer Erickson, Chicago, genera! 
president of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 

President McKeag in his speech open- 
ing the Jasper meeting said in part: 

“We should be thankful that we are 
in the storage business, as we are not 
feeling the depression as much as most 
other industries. It is my firm belief, 
after discussing the problem with ware- 
housemen in various cities, that where 
gross and net revenues are down to any 
great extent, the warehousemen them- 
selves are to a great extent responsible, 
and not conditions. To place all the 
blame on conditions is not, in my opin- 
ion, correct. 

“The merchandise warehousemen have 
practically the same amount of goods 
in storage as they had in 1928, ’29 and 
30. This is true also with the furniture 
men. Some warehousemen report an 
increase in volume of storage, due to 
conditions. A depression usually in- 
creases furniture storage and it is found 
that merchandise men are getting more 
new business from firms who find that, 
owing to the reduced volume of sales, it 
is more economical to carry their line 
with a storage warehouse than to main- 
tain a warehouse and staff themselves. 
There is practically the same amount 
of packing and shipping; local moving is 
down somewhat, but there is an increase 
in long distance moving. This may not 
be the case in all cities, but I think it 
is generally true in most cities. It is in 
Winnipeg, at least. 

“Now, if this is true, why is it that 
gross revenues are down all the way 
from 10 to 30 per cent and net revenues 
from 50 to 100 per cent? This is on 
account of reduced rates caused by lack 
of cooperation and ridiculous price-cut- 
ting by some warehousemen, which gets 
them nowhere. This would not be nec- 
essary if we had good strong local or 
Provincial associations with maintenance 
of rates on a Provincial basis. Why 
Should our rates be reduced? Your 
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property tax, business tax, light, heat, 
power—in fact, every expense—is the 
same as it was in 1928; in fact property 
taxes are being raised. Wages have 
come down a little, but not sufficient to 
make any noticeable difference in your 
expenses. 

“Storage rates were not raised during 
the boom period, so why reduce them 
now? There is no reason for it except 
competition. Some warehouseman thinks 
he is losing business on account of his 
prices, and he cuts his rates. This does 
not improve his position, for he cannot 
increase his volume sufficiently to make 
up the loss of net, owing to the lower 
rates. Then others feel that they can- 
not afford to keep their rates up and 
let the other fellow get all the business 
and they reduce their’s, and the final 
result is no more business, but profits 
have been greatly reduced or have en- 
tirely disappeared. 

“Some members will say ‘That is all 
right, but what are you going to do— 
sit back and let the other fellow take all 





who 
the 
Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s 
Association. Left, George H. Chad- 
wick, his predecessor in office 


Right, 
continues as 


George H. McKeag, 
president of 


your business?’ Well, I admit it is a 
problem, but meeting these cut rates 
which are in some cases much below cost 
is not a solution. Because one man gets 
in a panic and jumps overboard is no 
reason for all of us doing the same thing. 
Call a meeting of your local association, 
or of your competitors if you have no 
local association, to discuss the prob- 
lem. ... 

“The Canadian association is filling a 
need in Canada, but cannot do much 
for you locally on the revenue it has. 
I think we should have good strong local 
or Provincial associations (branches of 
the Canadian). These associations could 
if they were functioning properly do a 


great deal of good in_ times like 
Ce es a 
“Different Provinces this past year 


have enacted considerable legislation, 
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regulating trucks and buses operating 
on the highways. There will be in the 
next few years a great deal of legislation 
put on the statutes and it is up to the 
members of our association to watch this 
legislation carefully and see that their 
interests are protected. In most of the 
Provinces there has been formed bus and 
truck owners associations principally to 
oppose legislation detrimental to the 
operator, and I would strongly recom- 
mend that you ally with these associa- 
tions so as to know what is going on and 
watch your interests. For if you do not 
you may find that there will be drastic 
regulations put into force, such as 
licenses, weight regulations, etc., that 
will practically make it prohibitive to 
operate vans or trucks at a profit on the 
highways. 

“In conclusion, this association needs 
your support and you need the Canadian 
association, but you also need a good 
strong local or provincial association 
and it is your duty to see that one or- 
ganized. If you already have one, do 
your part to keep it ‘hitting on high’ and 
see conditions in our industry improve.” 

Attending the Jasper meeting were 
about twenty delegates from Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary, 
Vancouver and Victoria. 


Wichita Local Protesis 
Proposed Tariffs Filed 
by Southwest Carriers 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


rTI.HE Wichita Warehouse & Transfer- 

men’s Association recently adopted a 
resolution protesting against a proposed 
tariff which, filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the railroads 
serving southwestern territory, would 
accord free delivery and pick-up. Copies 
of the memorial were sent to the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association, the 
Texas-Southwest Warehouse & Trans- 
fermen’s Association and the Missouri 
Warehousemen’s Association. The reso- 
lution reads: 

“Whereas the railroads in the South- 
west territory have divided the territory 
into five zones, of which Kansas is Zone 
2, and filed a tariff designated as the 
Southwestern Lines Tariff No. 88, with 
the I. C. C. asking permission to give 
free store delivery and pick-up on cer- 
tain L.C.L. shipments designated by a 
maximum first class rate of from $1.13 
to $1.60 ($1.24 per cwt. in Kansas) and 
a uniform minimum of 48c. per cwt. 
throughout the zones; all other L.C.L. 
shipments to be assessed a uniform 
charge of 10c. per cwt. in addition to 
the rate applying if delivery and pick- 
up is desired. 

“Whereas, it is conservatively esti- 
mated the amount of such L.C.L. ship- 
ments which will be entitled to this free 
delivery and pick-up is from 13 per cent 
to 15 per cent of the total L.C.L. ship- 
ments. 

“Whereas, the railroads have limited 
the contract hauler to 5c. per ewt. for 
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the pick-up and delivery service from 
and to their warehouses for our entire 
city of Wichita in a contract involving 
many other and equally exacting re- 
quirements involving even more than 
usual responsibility of such a hauler, 
and, 

“Whereas, certain consignors or con- 
signees are to be allowed the option of 
delivering or picking up their own ship- 
ments and receiving the compensation of 
the contract hauler for the service. 

“Now, therefore, in view of the prem- 
ises as outlined in the said tariff, and 
realizing the detrimental effects and un- 
fairness of the tariff to the shippers of 
Wichita, be it resolved that the Wichita 
Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association 
of Wichita in regular meeting assem- 
bled protest the passage of the tariff and 
submit our reasons therefor to our asso- 
ciated and affiliated organizations in so- 
licitation of their help and assistance 
in protest to the I. C. C. and, 

“Resolved that the I. C. C. be imme- 
diately informed that we intend to pro- 
test and that we be supplied with copies 
of the proposed tariff, which is closely 
gurared and so far unobtainable, and 

“Resolved that the expense of free 
pick-up and delivery on 15 per cent of 
the L.C.L. shipments, which 15 per cent 
bear the least revenues to the carrier, is 
discrimination and unfair to the public, 
as it is evident this additional burden 
must be carried by the balance of 85 per 
cent of the L.C.L. shipments, which 85 
per cent bear the greatest revenues to 
the carrier, and 


“Grossly Unfair’ 


‘Resolved that we feel that the prop- 
osition of giving free delivery of a ship- 
ment from Eldorado to Wichita as 
against a charge of 10c. per cwt. on the 
same shipment from Chicago or New 
York is grossly unfair to the consignee 
at Wichita and the carrier as well, for 
the reason that the shipment from Chi- 
cago or New York bears a much greater 
revenue and therefore can much better 
bear the cost of free delivery instead of 
10c. per cwt. additional for the delivery 
service, and further the percentage of 
the cost of delivery of a shipment from 
point taking a rate of, say, 50c. per cwt. 
is 20 per cent of the revenue borne by 
the carrier, whereas the cost of a ship- 
ment from a point taking a rate of $1.65 
(above maximum rate) would be 10c. 
per cwt., or 6 per cent and be borne by 
the consignee, and further be it 

“Resolved that we vigorously protest 
the proposal of the railroad companies 
entering into the proposition of hauling 
on the streets or highways in competi- 
tion to well established concerns serving 
those requirements, and be it 

“Resolved, we protest the unfairness 
and danger to the welfare of our com- 
munity in the carriers offering to pay 
the consignor or consignee the rate of 
the contract hauler where consignor or 
consignee elects to perform that service 
himself or through his agent, as we feel 
this is abuse, and for the further reason 
that consignors or consignees having an 
unprofitable haul at contract haulers 
rate will request railroad to perform the 
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service, whereas those having profitable 
hauls will perform the services them- 
selves or through their agents, and be 
it further 

“Resolved that we protest the unfair- 
ness to shippers of the proposed tariff 
in the following example: 

“A first class package shipment of 
less than 100 lbs. originates at a point 
within the first zones and is consigned 
to another point within the zones and a 
first class rate of 47c. is applicable. This 
shipment is assessed the minimum of 
50c. and is picked up and delivered. Two 
or more identical packages shipped from 
and to the same points would not be al- 
lowed the pick-up and delivery as the 
47c. rate would apply.” 





Coloradoans to Meet 


The ninth annual semi-annual meeting 
of the Colorado Transfer & Warehouse- 
men’s Association will be held at the 
Oxford Hotel in Denver on Sept. 18 and 
19. Election of officers for 1931-32 will 
be held, deferred from earlier in the 
year. 





Walker Does Not 


Choose to Run 


AMES M. WALKER, pres- 
ident of the Walker 
Storage & Van Co., operat- 
ing warehouses in Memphis, 
Atlanta, New Orleans and 
Louisville, has declined an 
offer for a nomination for 
the mayoralty of Memphis. 
For about ten days in 
August the Memphis papers 
carried news stories telling 
how Mr. Walker was being 
besieged by committees, 
which, representing business 
and political interests, were 
importuning him to enter 
the race—and guaranteeing 
they could elect him. 
Finally the Memphis stor- 
age executive, who is a past 


director of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, announced his 


decision, definitely rejecting 
the honor. 





Cleveland Association 


Will Elect in October 


HE Cleveland Furniture Warehouse- 

men’s Association will hold its annual 
election of officers in October. The 
monthly meetings are being resumed in 
September following the summer suspen- 
sion. 

The Cleveland organization held a 
special meeting on Aug. 13 at the Hotel 
Winton to consider pooling long dis- 
tance work, along the lines suggested 
by the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association; Henry Reimers, Chi- 
cago, the National’s executive secretary, 
addressed the members. No definite 
action was announced. 
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Wisconsin W. A. 

Chooses Olsen 

New President 


._ Wisconsin Warehousemen’s As. 
sociation held its annual meeting on 





Aug. 11 at the Elks Club in Milwaukee ap 


and elected officers as follows: 
President, S. N. Olden, treasurer Han- 
sen Storage Co., Milwaukee. 
First vice-president, A. A. Grueschow, 
president Grueschow Furniture Packing 
Co., Inc., Milwaukee. 


Second vice-president, Herbert 4G, 
Rummel, secretary Milwaukee 
Storage Co., Milwaukee. : 

Third vice-president, Leonard L, 


Oster, secretary Lincoln Fireproof Ware. © 


house Co., Milwaukee. 


Secretary, Anthony L. Fischer, man- 


ager Atlas Storage Co., Milwaukee. 


Treasurer, George E. Nelson, manager 7 
David Nelson & Son Fireproof Storage, 97 


Kenosha. 


Directors, the retiring 


Storage Co., Green Bay. 


R. L. Orchard, the State’s assistant 7 
attorney general assigned to the depart- 97 
was the evening’s 7) 
speaker, explaining how his office func- 


ment of markets, 


tions to assist various industries. 
Twenty-seven representatives of men- 
ber firms attended the meeting. The 


association will hold its next gathering Be 


in February. 
—Wisconsin Trade News Bureau. 





Boyce Now Heads 
Local in Amarillo 


rm HE Amarillo Transfer & Warehouse- 

men’s Association, Amarillo, Tex., 
has elected William C. Boyce, president 
of the Armstrong Transfer & Storage 
Co., Inc., as its president to succeed the 
late W. W. Ellison. 

The executive committee of the Texas- 
Southwest Warehouse & Transfermen’s 
Association has elected Mr. Boyce as Mr. 
Ellison’s successor on that committee. 





Horne Heads the Truck 
Operators in Georgia 


At a recent meeting the Georgia Truck 
IX Owners’ Association elected as its 
president W. W. Horne, president of the 
Commercial Transfer & Storage Co., 
Atlanta, succeeding H. L. Spring, re- 
signed. 

Mr. Horne is widely known in Georgia 
business activities. He was the first 
secretary and one of the organizers of 
the Georgia Manufacturers’ Association. 





New Chicago Firm 


The Grand Avenue Terminal Ware- 
house, Grand Avenue and Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, has been incorporated, 
with a capitalization of $10,000, to do 
a public warehouse business. The in- 
corporators are R. C. Pierce, G. D. Rose 
and S. T. McCray. 
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president, 7 
Henry P. Melius, secretary Boulevard 7 
Fireproof Storage, Inc., Milwaukee; and 7 
E. G. Kramer, secretary Midwest Cold (7 
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Parker Discusses 


Legal Rights of 
Truck Operators 


(Concluded from page 25) 


may specify the result only, and the 
warehouseman may adopt such means 
and methods as he chooses to accomplish 
that result, then the latter is not an 
employe, but an independent contractor. 
Therefore the test is the right to contro] 
the work. 

For example, in Leech v. Sultan, 297 
Pac. 203, it was shown that a customer 
employed a truck owner to transport 
some merchandise. It was agreed that 
the customer should pay the truck owner 
a specified amount for performing this 
service. During the transportation the 
truck owner drove his vehicle in collision 
with another automobile, effecting seri- 
ous injuries to the occupant. The legal 
question presented was whether the 
person who hired the truck owner to 
deliver the merchandise was liable in 
damages for the injury negligently 
effected by the truck driver. In holding 
the customer not liable, the Court said: 


“The direction to one engaged in ‘gen- 
eral hauling’ to haul property to or from 
a specified place does not change the 
nature of, or convert a special employ- 
ment into, the general relation of master 
and servant; a man does not become 
answerable for the negligence of a car- 
rier merely by specifying where he 
wishes to go or to have his property 
delivered. An independent con- 
tractor is one who renders service to 
another in the course of an independent 
occupation, representing the will of his 
employer only as to the result of his 
work, and not as to the means by which 
it is accomplished. If the employer may 
control the manner of doing the work, 
the relation of master and servant exists, 
no matter what terms may have been 
agreed upon as to the method of pay- 
ment.” 


When Hirer Is Liable 


A PERSON who hires from a ware- 
houseman an automobile, together 
with the driver, may or may not be liable 
in damages for an injury negligently 
caused by such driver. As to whether 
the customer is liable depends entirely 
on the circumstances under which the 
vehicle is being operated when the acci- 
dent occurs. Generally speaking the 
one who controls the driver is liable. 


A recent higher Court case involving 
this important point is Lang v. Hanlon, 
153 Atl. 143. A customer hired a motor 
vehicle and its driver from its owner. 
The latter furnished gasoline, oil and 
necessary accessories and the driver 
operated the automobile without super- 
vision or control of the customer. In 
other words the customer simply in- 
formed the truck owner that he desired 
an automobile and its driver for a par- 
ticular use. 


While performing the service the 
driver negligently collided with another 
automobile, seriously injuring an oc- 











LEGAL LIABILITIES 


who sued both customer and 
owner for resultant damages. 

Although the lower Court held the in- 
jured person not entitled to recover dam- 


cupant, 


ages from both, the higher Court 
reversed this verdict and indicated the 
owner’s liability, stating the following 
important law: 

“If the evidence shows that the car, 
owned by Hanlon, was hired out as part 
of his business, the owner furnishing the 
oil, gasoline, accessories and driver, who 
was under the owner’s control during the 
period of the bailment, and that the 
bailee [customer] had no authority over 
the car or driver except to direct where 
to drive, the owner is liable for an injury 
caused to a third person by the neg- 
ligence of the driver. If super- 
vision, control and direction had been 
transferred to the customer who there- 
after managed it during the period of 
the bailment, he becomes responsible as 
master. . If it is not clear from the 
evidence which of the defendants was 
the controlling master, then, inasmuch 
as the business of both was benefited, 
the question is for the jury to find, if 
they can, who exercised supervision and 
control at the time of the accident.” 





Position Wanted 


REFERABLY in Kansas 

City, Mo., by man with fif- 
teen years’ experience in 
warehousing in the South- 
west. 

Am familiar with the busi- 
ness in all its branches— 
household goods, merchan- 
dise_ distribution, freight 
lines, universal accounting, 
advertising, etc. 

Executive ability. Excel- 
lent references. Now em- 
ployed. 

Address Box T-869, care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 





Byrnes Expansion 


Byrnes Brothers Warehouse, Inc., a 
subsidiary of W. L. Byrnes, Inc., ware- 
house operators in New York City, has 
acquired under a lease the ten-story fire- 
proof warehouse located at 305-307 East 
61st Street, at Second Avenue, Manhat- 
tan, and will conduct a general storage 


and transfer service. The _ building, 
owned by Day & Meyer, Murray & 
Young, Inc., contains silver and rug 


vaults and has all the modern facilities 
for the care of household goods and art 
objects. 

W. L. Byrnes, Inc., will continue oper- 
ations in the Bronx section, while the 
new subsidiary will de a storage busi- 
ness at the East 61st Street plant. 

The officers of Byrnes Brothers Ware- 
houses, Inec., are Charles F. Byrnes, 
president and treasurer; William J. 
Byrnes, vice-president and _ secretary, 
and William J. Dougherty, assistant sec- 
retary. 





Tackett Opens a New 
Cold Storage Plant 
in Fort Worth, Tex. 


( NE of the largest cold storage plants 
in the Southwest was opened in Fort 
Worth, Tex., on Aug. 15, in the west end 
of the new Texas & Pacific terminal 
warehouse, by the Merchants Cold Stor- 
age Co., of which D. W. Tackett, Dallas, 
is president. Officers of the firm, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Tackett, are D. E. Wicker, 
vice-president; C. B. Crim, vice-presi- 
dent, and W. F. Dwyer, secretary-treas- 
urer, all of Dallas. Other members of 
the organization are Ralph Logan, di- 
rector of sales and research; J. Edward 
Lawrence, superintendent, and R. H. 
Norris, of Childress, office manager. 

Thermostatic control valves in each 
room will provide an automatic method 
for insuring the correct temperature, 
while four instruments in the basement 
provide temperature and humidity con- 
trol. Registration of the temperature 
in each of the twenty-one rooms is made 
automatically on a chart every fifteen 
minutes, in addition to the recording of 
outside atmospheric conditions at the 
same time. 

Merchandise is received on the first 
floor, with the next four floors for stor- 
age, where temperatures are maintained 
at 32 degrees. The eighth floor is used 
for meats, fish, fruit juices, butter and 
other similar perishable goods requiring 
a temperature of 10 degrees below zero. 

The walls of the rooms are painted 
with aluminum paint, as this reflects 
light without glare and resists moisture. 
Two high speed elevators with capacity 
loads of five tons each serve the upper 
floors. 


ae 


Zaban Seeks to Incorporate 


Harry C. Zaban and Lillian E. Zaban, 
proprietors of the Zaban Transfer & 
Storage Co., Atlanta, have petitioned the 
Fulton Superior Court for permission to 
incorporate as the Zaban Storage Com- 
pany, Inc. The capital stock would be 
set as $10,000, and permission is asked to 
increase this to $50,000 if desired at a 
later date. 





Scobey Firm to Build 


Plans have been completed by the 
Scobey Fireproof Storage Co., San An- 
tonio, for early construction of a one- 
story addition to its cold storage plant 
at 315 North Medina Street. The build- 
ing will be of brick and reinforced con- 
crete, 48 by 80 feet, and will contain 
four rooms for storage of bananas. 


Installs Tobacco Room 


The Los Angeles Warehouse Co. has 
installed a tobacco room with about 800 
square feet of floor space in its Fed- 
erally bonded department. Partitioned 
off with redwood lumber from the ware- 
house proper, the tobacco room has a 
sub-floor which allows air circulation 
under the piling. 
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Shipping Board Denies 
Having Jurisdiction in 
Barge Lines Situation 


{tomes United States Shipping Board 
has decided that the practices of the 
Federal-owned Island Waterways Corpo- 
ration are not subject to the Board’s 
jurisdiction. 

This is the Shipping Board’s reply to 
the protest made by the Port of Phila- 
delphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, as set 
forth in last month’s Distribution and 
Warehousing, against the Federal Barge 
Lines’ methods of doing business. The 
Philadelphia organization’s protest was 
sent to President Hoover; to Secretary 
of War Hurley, to whom the Inland 
Waterways Corporation is responsible; 
and to the United States Shipping Board. 
The Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau 
contended, in effect, that the Shipping 
Board had it within its power to compel 
the Federal Barge Lines to cease prac- 
tice objected to by shipping, railroad and 
warehousing interests. 

On Aug. 3 the Philadelphia Ocean 
Traffic Bureau received from the Ship- 
ping Board a copy of resolutions which 
the Shipping Board had adopted. They 
read: 

“Whereas, the Board is requested by 
the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic 
Bureau to proceed to apply to the Inland 
Waterways Corporation (Federal Barge 
Lines) the requirements of Sections 15 
and 16 of the Shipping Act, 1916, and 

“Whereas, after extended consideration 
it is determined that the service of the 
said Inland Waterways Corporation 
(Federal Barge Lines) in the premises 
is not subject to the provisions of said 
Sections 15 and 16 of the Shipping Act; 
now, therefore, it is 

“Resolved, that the aforesaid request 
of the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic 
Bureau, dated July 2, 1931, is hereby 
denied; copy of this resolution to be 
forthwith mailed to the aforesaid Port 
of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau.” 

Thus the U. S. Shipping Board, of 
which T. V. O’Connor is chairman, steps 
out from under, at least for the time 
being. 

George W. Edmonds, manager of the 
Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, says 
the Bureau will appeal from this and ask 
for a hearing before the U. S. Shipping 
Board on the question. In the meantime, 
he plans to obtain from the Congres- 
sional Record the interpretation, made 
on the floor of Congress, of Section 201 
of the Transportation Act, 1920, which 
would show whether it was intended to 
place the operations of the Federal 
Barge Lines thereunder, as well as un- 
der the Shipping Board Act of 1916. 

Mr. Edmonds contends that the activ- 
ities of the Barge Lines are those of 
merchant vessels and that they are un- 
der the supervision of the Shipping 
Board, the same as any other merchant 
line. If a hearing before the Shipping 
Board gets no favorable result, the next 
step would be to carry the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Edmonds, who expects to enlist 
the aid of Frank S. Davis, chairman of 
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the Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and others, in 
the Bureau’s fight against discriminatory 
practices as between States and ports 
and for the upholding of the Constitu- 
tion, will also notify the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association after he has 
searched out the interpretation men- 
tioned and make ready for the fray in 
September. 

Meanwhile Mr. Edmonds and Richard 
Weglein, president of the Ocean Traffic 
Bureau, would like an answer to this 
question: 

Just what does Major General T. Q. 
Ashburn, chairman and director of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, mean by 
“sympathetic consideration”? 

General Ashburn used this phrase in 
a letter written July 10 after Secretary 
of War Hurley had turned over to him, 
for reply, a July 7 letter from Mr. 





A Business 
Opportunity 


N_ established Chicago 
jobber will give five-year 
contract for warehousing 
and distribution to warehouse 
company taking substantial 
block of preferred stock to 
be retired before five years. 
Large stock carried at all 
times. 
If interested, address: 
Frank Michels, Attorney, 
111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago. 





Weglein calling the Secretary’s attention 
to the Corporation’s practice of permit- 
ting virtually free storage of commodi- 
ties shipped on Federal barges from New 
Orleans to St. Louis; this, Mr. Weglein 
contended in his letter, was a violation 
of the United States Constitution because 
it discriminated against Atlantic ports. 
General Ashburn wrote Mr. Weglein: 

“This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of July 7, 1931, addressed to the 
Secretary of War, which will receive 
sympathetic consideration.” 

Carefully enclosing a copy of this let- 
ter, Mr. Weglein, on Aug. 3, again turned 
his batteries on Secretary Hurley, writ- 
ing as follows: 

“On July 7, 1931, I wrote you a letter 
regarding the giving of practically free 
storage by the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration. 

“My letter was in answer to one writ- 
ten by you to me on June 29. On July 
10, we received a letter, a copy of which 
is attached. 

“We feel that this is no answer to 
the letter forwarded to you, as receiv- 
ing sympathetic consideration is a very 
indefinite proposition. I would be very 
glad, indeed, to hear that you have or- 
dered the discrimination against the 
ports of the North Atlantic Ciscontinued. 
Kindly advise me if this has been done.” 
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Barge Lines Practices 

Assailed and Defended 

in Reports to I. C. C. 
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QO NCE again an examiner of the Inter. 


state Commerce Commission 


has 


placed his stamp of approval on the § 


controversial “free storage” of sugar by 
the Inland Waterways Corporation a 
Holt and Birmingport, Ala., and Mem. 
phis, Tenn. The latest favorable ex. 
pression was by Examiner Charles W, 
Berry in a proposed report on I. & §. 


Docket 3534, involving cancellation of © 
rates on sugar via barge line routes from 9 
New Orleans and Mobile to the South. © 
With that case also was bracketed 7 
No. 23836, Savannah Sugar Refining Co., 7 
et al. v. Inland Waterways Corporation, 


east. 


et al. 


In the suspension case, the rail car- 
riers proposed to cancel all joint barge- 
and-rail rates applying via the Warrior © 
division of the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration from New Orleans, Grammercy, 7 


Reserve and Three Oaks, La., and Mo- 


bile, on sugar stored in transit at Bir- 7 


mingport and Holt and reshipped to 
destinations in southeastern territory. 
The suspended schedules likewise pro- 
posed to cancel all joint class and com- 
modity barge-and-rail rates on sugar 
applicable via Memphis, Birmingport, 
Holt, and Tuscaloosa, Ala., from the 
same origins to the Southeast. 

In the Savannah Sugar Refining Co. 
case the complainant alleged that the all- 
rail rates on sugar, in carloads, from 
Port Wentworth, Ga., to destinations in 
southeastern territory were unduly prej- 
udicial and that the joint barge-and-rail 
rates from New Orleans and Mobile to 
the same destinations were unduly pref- 
erential when applied on sugar storea 
in transit at Memphis, Birmingport and 
Holt. 

While the two proceedings involved 
the barge-and-rail rates, the much dis- 
cussed “stoppage charge” of the Federal 
Barge Line was inevitably brought into 
issue. 

Examiner Berry concluded that “the 
so-called stoppage charge is ample to 


cover the additional cost of the storage © 


service; that the storage arrangement 
does not overcome the 
incident to barge transportation; that 
practically no sugar will move over the 
barge routes unless the rates applicable 
on sugar accorded storage are lower 


than the all-rail rates; and that there 7 


is no justification for higher joint barge- 
and-rail rates on sugar stored in transit 








disadvantages ~~ 
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than on continuous through shipments | 


so long as transit charges are assessed 
which are sufficiently high to cover the 
additional cost of the transit service.” 


He said the Commission should find 
that barge-and-rail rates applicable on 
continuous through shipments are and 
for the future will be maximum reason- 
able rates on sugar stored in transit at 
Birmingport and Holt, 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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The Shoe Manufacturer 

and Public Warehousing 

—Discussion by Haring 
(Concluded from page 9) 


One device some of them have tried is 
a pooling of interest. 


W arehousing 


, pers first came to their notice through 
solicitation of their freight  ship- 
ments by concerns who specialize in the 
consolidating of cars. Shoe factories are 
important patrons of the consolidated 
ears. From this it was but a step into 
the warehouses at distant points, initial- 
ly, for distribution of pooled shipments; 
and, shortly thereafter, for an expedited 
handling of shoes on the basis of broken 
lots. 

For nearly two years a few groups of 
these manufacturers have been feeling 
their way in an effort to distribute shoes 
through warehouses. At least five such 
groups have now in operation a sort of 
cooperative warehousing of their own. 
There may be more than five, but that 
many are known to me. 

The typical case is a group of small 
manufacturers who market through a 
single sales agent, or broker, who by 
combining together their outputs is able 
to go to the retailer with a fairly com- 
plete line of shoes. Then, working back 
from broker to manufacturer, the sales 
agent has attempted to provide spot 
stocks. His method has been to per- 
suade all the factories he represents to 
ship to him a stock of shoes, to be stored 
by him on a consignment basis. He then 
opens up some sort of “warehouse” at 
his office, with a shipping clerk in charge. 
From this stock retailers are supplied 
with shoes as from any spot stock. 

Two of these brokers, according to re- 
ports to me, have instituted a “special 
messenger service’—one with boys on 
bicycles and the other with Austin cars 
—so that a retailer within the city can 
have a pair of shoes delivered almost 
while the customer waits. Other have 
merely used the mails and the express 
companies for expeditious replenishment 
of dealers’ shelves. 

One other group of small shoe makers 
has been trying public warehouses. 

They have gone into three cities; pos- 
sibly more since the report came to me. 
In each city they have made an arrange- 
ment with a warehouseman to set aside 
a portion of one floor of his house; to in- 
close it with pilferage-proof walls and 
doors; and, within, to detail one em- 
ployee as “shoe custodian.” Then, in 
the manner of handling paint in tins, or 
a dozen other commodities, the ware- 
house breaks open shipping cases from 
the factories, stores the shoes in con- 
tainers or in racks, and fills orders from 
retailers. Single pairs of shoes are de- 
livered, 

The service becomes the height of “se- 
rial lot delivery” or “individual pack- 
age delivery” for the reason that a requi- 
sition will come for one pair of shoes 
of a given size from a given style and 
color. The warehouse does not, of 
course, need to open the pasteboard box 
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containing the shoes. It is sufficient to 
follow the stock number and code on the 
box itself. 

This effort is a sort of experiment. 
There is every indication that it will be 
developed, much as a small group of 
drug manufacturers have been operating 
pooled warehouse stocks for four or five 
years. Paint makers have, individually, 
done the same thing in many warehouses. 
Shirts and collars are thus handled at a 
few cities. 

With shoes the plan looks reasonable. 

The commodity does not suffer from 
rehandling. It is not perishable or 
messy. Even a clerk not educated im 
shoes can do the work, because selection 
of goods is made by reference to in- 
formation printed on the exterior of the 
pasteboard box. 

There is the further advantage that 
shoes have a value large enough to war- 
rant the cost of handling individual 
units. The retailer’s profit is generous 
for any pair of shoes he is able to sell. 
The profit from shoes sold is absorbed in 
mark-downs on shoes not sold by the end 
of the “season” and in the unsalable ‘“‘re- 
mainder” of the stock. But, when an as- 
sured sale is in sight for a pair of shoes 
to come from the warehouse, the busi- 
ness will cheerfully stand the added cost 
of handling through the warehouse. 

As a matter of fact it has been found 
in the experimental warehousing at three 
cities that average deliveries out of store 
are 5.2 pairs, with an average of 1.6 “as- 
sortments” either of style or size. This 
rather high unit of delivery would sug- 
gest that dealers order stock in dozens 
and half dozens, about as they would 
place reorders with the manufacturer. 
Indeed, this is the belief of the group of 
manufacturers, one of whom tells me: 

“It sounded pretty to tell the dealer he 
could telephone for a pair of shoes while 
the customer waited. But—she wouldn’t 
wait! That part of our plan has been a 
grand flop. 

“The real service to our retailers is 
for legitimate replenishing of stock. 
When their sales clean out a number they 
telephone to the warehouse for four more 
pairs of that size, or half a dozen, or 
maybe a dozen. They keep the shelf 
filled up all through the selling season. 
They stop the gaps that mean lost sales. 
The retail store does no business before 
ten-thirty or eleven in the morning, so 
there’s plenty of time to cover up yester- 
day’s gaps before the business begins 
for the next day. 

“Instead of encouraging the retailer 
to carry a small stock of our lines, the 
plan has had just the opposite result. 
They see the merchandising value of our 
help. They push our shoes. They know 
a normal stock can be held normal, by 
fresh goods every morning, with no more 
risk of left-overs at the end of the sea- 
son than for another line where they 
stock normal quantities and then go dead 
as soon as the popular sizes are honey- 
combed out of it. Dealers have sold 


more of our shoes than ever before, and 
—don’t you forget it—we put the plan in 
at a time of business depression when 
shoes have been hit hard.” 





Personal News 
Here and There 
in Warehousing 


C—— S. MORRIS, president of 
the Metropolitan Fireproof Ware- 
house, Inc., New York, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Consolidated Indemnity & Insurance 
Co. The first president of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
Mr. Morris has served as chairman of 
the insurance committees of the National 
and the New York F. W. A. 


R. C. Culbertson, recently advertising 
and sales promotion manager of The 
Billboard and formerly in the sales divi- 
sion of the Curtis Publishing Co., has 
joined the executive staff of the Cin- 
cinnati Terminal Warehouses, Inc., as 
assistant to H. C. Fetick, vice-president 
and general manager. 


William Herring, formerly warehouse 
manager for the American Transfer & 
Storage Co., Dallas, is now superintend- 
ent of the T. & P. Warehouse, Fort 
Worth. 


Clifford Jenkins, of the Long Island 
Storage Warehouses, Inc., Brooklyn, has 
been made chairman of the On-to-Elmira 
committee of the Brooklyn Kiwanis Club 
and expects to lead a delegation of forty 
members to the State Kiwanis conven- 
tion in Elmira on Sept. 20-22. 

Announcement is made by the Bridge- 
port Storage Warehouse Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., that Egbert Marsh, assistant 
treasurer, will continue as acting treas- 
urer until the firm’s annual meeting in 
January. The late D. Fairfield Wheeler 
was treasurer. 


William M. Schultz has resigned as 
manager of the Dallas organization of 
the Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Storage 
Co., Fort Worth and Dallas, and has re- 
moved to California in search of health. 





Rimback Buys a Firm 


Joseph H. Rimback, Jr., for the past 
five years the owner of the South 
Orange Storage Co., Inc., South Orange, 
N. J., has sold his interests in the firm 
and has resigned as president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Rimback has purchased the Rim- 
back Storage Co., operating at 385 Mill- 
burn Avenue, Millburn, N. J., and will 
devote his entire time to this organiza- 
tion, established in 1902. 





Cosmetic Account for Star 


The Marinello Company, New York, 
manufacturers of a high grade line of 
cosmetics, has discontinued selling its 
products through Los Angeles jobbers 
and, now selling direct to retailers lo- 
cated in the Pacific Southwest, has 
placed a spot stock with the Star Truck 
& Warehouse Co., Los Angeles, for dis- 
tribution purposes. 
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Barge Lines Practices 
Assailed and Defended 
in Reports to I. C. C. 


(Continued from page 52) 


present or higher transit charges are 
maintained.” 

In the Savannah Sugar Refining case 
Mr. Berry said the Commission should 
find the rates complained of were not 
unduly preferential to users of the 
Barge Line. 

The railroads made no attempt to 
justify the suspended tariffs proposing 
to cancel the barge-and-rail rates, Mr. 
Berry said, but, in fact, asked the Com- 
mission to find them not justified and 
to order them cancelled. However, they 
did request the Commission to determine 
whether the joint barge-and-rail rates 
via Birmingport and Holt should be 
made the same as the differential under 
the all-rail rates when sugar is accorded 
storage. In other words, the railroads 
contended the joint barge-and-rail rates 
when the sugar was stored should not 
be as low as the rate applicable to con- 
tinuous through shipments. 

In exceptions filed to the proposed re- 
port the rail carriers and the Savanah 
Sugar Refining Company, as might be 
expected, disagreed with Examiner 
Berry’s recommendations, while the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, in a reply 
brief, declared they were “fully justified 
by the law and evidence, and should be 
adopted by the Commission.” 


Sugar Again 


The moot question of the sufficiency 
of the Barge Line’s storage charges on 
sugar was brought up by Examiner 
Berry in his report, though there was 
little discussion of this question in the 
report. The Examiner simply concluded 
that the stoppage charge was ample to 
cover the additional cost of the storage 
service. 

This conclusion was attacked by the 
Savannah Sugar Refining Company in 
its exceptions to the report, declaring 
that the charge covered no storage what- 
ever. 

“The Commission has ample knowl- 
edge of what storage-in-transit service 
involves,” the exceptions continued. “One 
engaging in the storage business has the 
main item of expense of furnishing an 
adequate warehouse in which the prop- 
erty of his patrons can be safely pre- 
served and serviced. His house must be 
large enough; it must be equipped with 
the necessary power and appliances to 
safely, rapidly and economically handle 
the particular commodity he stores; the 
house must be heated and kept in con- 
dition; the special machinery must be 
provided, serviced and operated by ex- 
perienced hands; fuel must be provided. 

“The commodity must be stocked and 
stored with system and care; records 
must be kept of the incoming and out- 
going tonnage, every item of which must 
be accounted for to the owner. When 
outbound shipments are needed, the 
warehouseman must receive the orders, 
locate the particular quality and quan- 
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tity desired. The shipments must be 
billed out to proper consignees, the 
proper deductions made from the stored 
stock, and reports sent out to the owner. 
Fire protection must be supplied. 

“The burden of this storage privilege 
is so expensive that an independent barge 
line and the independent warehouses are 
appealing to the Commission to require 
the Federa! Barge “Line to cease the 
practice as unfair competition (Docket 
23510). 

“The finding of the report that the 
nominal handling charge covers all of 
this expense (of storage, etc.) is con- 
trary to the record. It in fact covers 
none of it.” 

In their exceptions the rail carriers 
also attacked Examiner Berry’s con- 





Situation Wanted 
W AREHOUSE manager, 


supervisor, sales man- 
ager or expert solicitor. 

Twenty years’ experience 
in general storage and pool 
ear distribution and 5 years’ 
experience in cold storage. 
Now connected with one of 
the largest warehouses in the 
country. Desire to change. 

Familiar with rates, stand- 
ard forms, warehouse receipt 
laws, systems, advances on 
cold storage products—in 
fact, with all phases of both 
general and cold storage 
business. 

Am 44 years of age; 
married and have _ family. 
Good character. Excellent 
references. Large acquaint- 
ance and following among 
national storers. 

Address Box N-667, care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 





clusions as to the cost to the Barge Line 
of the storage and handling. The rail- 
roads called attention to an exhibit in- 
troduced in the record by W. M. Hough, 
traffic manager of the Barge Line, pur- 
porting to show the cost of this work. 
The expense shown on the exhibit, ac- 
cording to the railroads, represented 
merely the wages paid to some of the 
laborers for the time actually consumed 
in moving the sugar. 


In fact, Examiner Berry’s report, 
after setting forth certain cost figures 
introduced by the Barge Line, admitted 
that they did not include “anything for 
interest on investment, maintenance, 
supervision or other overhead expenses.” 
He said they covered “only the wages 
paid men actually performing the work.” 

“We respectfully submit that the 
exhibit is wholly worthless and is not 
entitled to any weight whatever in 
arriving at the actual cost of storing 
sugar in transit,” the railroads’ excep- 
tions declared. 
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“Under the methods used by the barge 
line in obtaining this cost the rail car. 
riers could claim that the total cost of 
operating a train from New Orleans to 
Atlanta is merely the wages paid the 
trainmen for the time employed in the 
operation of the train.” 

These arguments were scoffed at by 
the Inland Waterways Corporation jp 
its reply brief. Under the issues in the 
cases, the Barge Line said, the burden 
of proof of the sufficiency of the charges 
was on the rail carriers and the com- 
plaining sugar refining company. 

“If the complainant and _ the 


said. “This they did not do.” 


The railroads also brought up the 7 


question of “slow storage” of sugar by 
the barge line; that is, of its “storage” 


while in transit from New Orleans ani © 
Ac- i 
cording to testimony, this time averaged © 


Mobile to the interchange points. 


about 14 days. 
“It is true that it takes something 


like 14 days to transport sugar from © 
New Orleans to the storage point,” the # 
railroad brief said, “but we insist this is © 
an advantage to the shipper rather than © 
In other words, during 7 
the 14 days necessary to transport sugar 77 


a disadvantage. 
from New Orleans to Birmingport the 
owner of the sugar has the advantage 
of free storage. 


Lost Storage! 


“If the sugar was not on the Barge 


Line it would be in a warehouse at point 
of origin or in storage at that point. 
In fact we know that it is a practice of 
the Barge Line to capitalize the advan- 
tages due to the length of time necessary 
to transport traffic from New Orleans 
via the Barge Line to storage points. 

“It is not difficult to see the many 
advantages that might accrue to a 
shipper by the delay necessary in trans- 
porting sugar by the Barge Line from 
the Gulf ports to the storage points 
when the shipper knows that deliveries 
can be made from the storage points 
to destinations in southern territory in 
less time than it takes to ship by all- 
rail from the Gulf ports to the same 
destinations. This is not the only ad- 
vantage of _ the storage-in-transit 
privilege. The storage charges are 
nominal, although the Examiner has 
found that such charge is ample to cover 
the cost of the service.” 


The Barge Line, however, insisted that 
the slowness of its service was anything 
but an advantage. 

“It is obvious that, with that price- 
making scheme [of selling sugar], there 
is little likelihood of sugar moving via 
the barge-rail route if the storage-in- 
transit privilege is taken away,” the 
Barge Line brief said. “The conditions 
would have to be most unusual for any 
shipper to suffer the disabilities of that 
route so long as the consumer can re- 
quire the producer to ship sugar all-rail 
at the same price basis.” 

Stephens Rippey. 





rail © 
carriers assert that the charge is not ¥ 
compensatory, it is their job to produce & 
evidence as to cost,” the Barge Line © 
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Railroads’ Storage Is Now 
Included in 1.C.C. Inquiry 
Into Carriers’ Management 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 


Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


S a part of its general inquiry into 
A the management of the railroads 
(Ex Parte 104) the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has announced an in- 
vestigation into the terminal services 
performed by the carriers, including stor- 
age, which should interest warehouse- 
men. This phase of the general inquiry 
has been designated as part 2 and will 
be confined to terminal services of class 
I carriers. 

Hearings on this phase of the subject 
are to be held before Director W. P. Bar- 
tel, of the Commission’s Bureau of Ser- 
vice, and Examiner C. M. Bardwell, the 
first being scheduled for the Hotel Statler 
at Boston from Sept. 15 to 19. This hear- 
ing will cover the New England lines, 
and subsequent hearings will cover rail- 
roads located in the territory surround- 
ing the places of hearing. 

The other hearings will be as follows: 
Sept. 22 to 30, Merchants Association 
Rooms, 233 Broadway, New York; Oct. 5 
to 17, Chamber of Commerce Rooms, 
Pittsburgh; Oct. 20 to 23, Hotel Buffalo, 
Buffalo; Oct. 26 to 30, Hotel Statler, De- 
troit; Nov. 2 to 7, Hotel Gibson, Cincin- 
nati; Nov. 10 to 24, Sherman Hotel, Chi- 


It is possible these dates will be 
changed, but they represent the schedule 
announced as this was written. 

As outlined by the Commission, the 
terminal services phase of the general 
inquiry will concern the following: 

1. Present terminal services and prac- 
tices in the receipt and delivery of car- 
load and less-than-carload freight, in- 
cluding the switching and spotting of 
cars, loading, unloading, storage, eleva- 
tion, reconsignment, and all other ser- 
vices and privileges, except transit and 
lighterage, incident to such terminal ser- 
vices, which, within the meaning of sec- 
tion 6 to the interstate commerce Act, 
affect the measure of the transportation 
service performed at the line-haul rates 
and the value of such services to con- 
signors and consignees. 

2. The applicable charges, if any, es- 
tablished for such services. 

38. The extent to which the line-haul 
rates include charges for such services. 

4. Allowances and absorptions made 
out of the line-haul rates. 

5. The extent to which such services 
reach beyond respondents’ terminals to 
particular locations on private track sid- 
ings, industrial plant tracks and on the 
rails of industrial common carriers. 

6. The detention of cars at the termi- 
nals as incidents of the foregoing ser- 
vices. 

7. The extent and particulars in which 
private industrial railroads and indus- 
trial common carriers are used, at re- 
spondents’ expense, in receiving traffic 
and effecting delivery thereof. 

It is evident from the tone of the Com- 
mission’s announcement that it is anxious 
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to obtain information as to terminal ser- 
vices performed without charge by the 
railroads, with a view to requiring them 
to establish charges for these services if 
that seems advisable. 

Consequently the Commission asked 
the carriers to arrange to have present 
at the hearings “such of their officers 
who, from practical touch with the speci- 
fied subjects, are able to furnish the de- 
sired information and who are prepared 
to make complete response to all ques- 
tions concerning operating practices, in- 
cluding their operating superintendents 
or trainmasters in charge of terminals, 
and, where essential, their yardmasters 
and engine foremen.” 

In addition, the railroads were asked 
to have present traffic officers with 
knowledge of what terminal services are 
included in the line-haul rates applicable 
to and from the terminals; the charges, 
if any, assessed in addition to the line- 
haul rates; and in relation to such of the 
described services as are not now sub- 
ject to charges in addition to the line- 





Position Wanted 


OUNG man — thoroughly 

capable of managing all 
operations of household 
goods warehouse—seeks pos- 
ition where hard work will 
develop good future. 

Offers more than 18 years 
of exceptional experience, 
with excellent references. 

Address Box P-768, care 
of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, 249 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 





haul rates, to assign reasons and give 
expert opinion as to why reasonable 
charges for such services, in addition to 
the line-haul rates, should not be estab- 
lished in accordance with section 6 of the 
interstate commerce Act. 

The Commission said the _ principal 
basis or source from which the inquiry 
will proceed will be the industrial direc- 
tories and the industries listed in the in- 


dustrial directories of the carriers. 
—Stephens Rippey. 





Lima Firm Incorporates 


The Miller Bros. Trucking & Storage 
Co., Lima, Ohio, has incorporated with 
a capitalization of 100 shares of no par 
value common stock. R. F. Jones is 
president, Marie Jones is treasurer and 
Arthur L. Place is secretary. 


—_—--- 


New Indiana Company 


The Rossville Warehouse Company, 
Inc., has been incorporated, with capi- 
talization of 100 shares of no par value 
stock, to conduct a general warehousing 
business in Lawrenceburg, Ind. The in- 
corporators are Victor M. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Eugene A. O’Shaughnessy and 
William P. O’Shaughnessy. 
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Warehouseman Attacks 
Texas Truck Law in a 
Federal Court Action 


(Concluded from page <7) 


than one trailer. It provides also that 
loads may not extend more than four 
feet in front or behind a vehicle, and 
rearranges the speed limit for commer- 
cial vehicles according to weight. The 
bill was passed on May 15 and signed 
by Governor Sterling on June 11. 

Respondents named include Governor 
Sterling, Attorney General Allred and 
members of the State Highway Commis- 
sion. 


Detroit Company’s 
Earnings Increase 


The Cadillac Storage Co., Detroit, 
operating one of the largest fireproof 
warehouses in Michigan, has reduced its 
outstanding stock from 45,000 shares to 
40,000 shares, the difference of 5,000 be- 
ing bought in by the company. 


During June the earnings were 
greater than in both April and May 
combined. This was made possible from 


a change in management and through 
economic policies put in effect. It is be- 
lieved that with these changes the com- 
pany should earn $1 per share for the 
year, resulting in an increase in divi- 
dend distribution. 

The company’s property is carried on 
the balance sheet conservatively at ap- 
proximately one-half million dollars, and 
there are no mortgages, liens, preferred 
stock or bond issues against it. In other 
words, the entire worth is represented 
by the 40,000 shares of outstanding 
stock, which show a book value of ap- 
proximately $11.30 per share. 

The present dividend is at the rate of 
40 cents a year per share, or approxi- 
mately 10 per cent at the present mar- 
ket price. 


New Charlotte Firm 

The Piedmont Cold Storage Corpora- 
tion, with its principal office in Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been incorporated to do 
a general warehouse business, particu- 


larly cold storage warehousing. The 
authorized capital stock is $100,000, 
with $300 subscribed by R. V. Sisk, 


Madge Beam and F. Grainger Pierce. 


Expansion in Atlanta 


The General Warehouse & Storage Co., 
doing a merchandise and household goods 
storage business in Atlanta, Ga., has 
been incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $50,000 and has qualified un- 
der State laws as a bonded warehouse 
firm. 

The three former partners have been 
elected officers. B. P. Hunter is presi- 
dent, John T. Thompson is vice-presi- 
dent, and R. F. Haney is secretary and 
treasurer. 

According to Mr. Hunter the company 
has increased its business during the 
depression. 
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C. M. Tyler Passes; 
a Boston Executive 


|B pedi recently took Clifford M. 
Tyler, president and treasurer of 
the Standard Storage Co., a Boston mer- 
chandise warehouse firm which he 
founded in 1919. He was identified also 
with the Galt Block Warehouse Co., Port- 
land, Me., and was a member of the 
merchant division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association and of the Mas- 
sachusetts Warehousemen’s Association. 

Born in Portland 62 years ago he re- 
moved to Brookline, Mass., as a boy and 
entered Massachusetts Institiute of Tech- 
nology, from which he was graduated in 
1891 with a degree in mechanical engi- 
neering. For several years thereafter 
he was associated with engineering and 
building organizations in the East, in- 
cluding Boston, and did some research 
work in concrete construction. 


Other Interests 


About the time of his marriage, in 
1898, to Miss Grace Farnum, Mr. Tyler 
entered the tiling business, in which he 
was actively engaged up to the time of 
his death. He had been identified with 
the oil business also, having drilled one 
of the first producing wells in the vicin- 
ity of Marlin, Tex. His interest and 
work did not falter until about a year 
ago, when illness compelled him to rest 
and he made an extended trip to Europe. 

Mr. Tyler was a member of Boston’s 
University Club and of Masonic Orders, 
including the Shrine. He is survived by 
his wife; a son, Richard M. Tyler, secre- 
tary and manager of the Standard Stor- 
age, Co. and two daughters. 


Joseph Ardapple 


OSEPH A. ARDAPPLE, founder and 
president of Joe Ardapple Storage & 
Moving, Lafayette, Ind., died at a local 
hospital on July 26. He had for some 
time been in poor health. 

Born in Lafayette on Feb. 23, 1870, 
Mr. Ardapple spent his entire life in 
that city, operating an oil business be- 
fore establishing his warehouse firm in 
1896. He was at one time a city coun- 
cilman. He is survived by a son, Walter 
Ardapple, the firm’s secretary and treas- 
urer, and by two daughters, his mother, 
a sister and four grandchildren. 

Mr. Ardapple was a member of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation and the Motor Truck Associa- 
tion of Indiana. 


H.1. Jacobson 


H. I. Jacobson, until recently for about 
twelve years manager of the Warehouse- 
men’s Association of the Port of New 
York, died suddenly on July 31. On the 
first of the month he had resigned from 
his position with the Port organization. 
By profession a certified public account- 
ant, he was married and had two chil- 
dren and lived in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Jacobson was at one time active 
in the cost accounting activities of the 
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American Warehousemen’s Association 
and in that connection attended some of 
the annual conventions. 
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John A. Millott 


John A. Millott, manager and operat- 
ing executive of the Island & Terminal 
Transfer Co., Sandusky, Ohio, died in a 
local hospital on Aug. 9 after a month’s 
illness. He was 68 years old. 

Widely known in the Lake Erie dis- 
trict, Mr. Millott was long active in 
Democratic politics. He was a former 
secretary of the Erie County board of 
elections. 


S. P. Fleming, Jr. 


S. P. Fleming, Jr., son of the president 
of the Universal Terminal Warehouse 
Co., Houston, died recently of illness 
which developed while, in company with 
his father, he was en route to the At- 
lantic City, N. J., convention of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
last January. He was 25 years old. 


For Sale 
$285,000 
N established warehouse 
-% business with five at- 
tached six-story buildings 
equipped with _ elevators, 
sprinkler system, and two 


railroad sidings, on lot about 
96 by 220 feet, in heart of 
city— 

Is offered for sale to settle 
the estate. 

Address: Warehouse, P. O. 
Box 742, Reading, Pa. 


Hahn Brothers Co. 
Buys King-Parker 


The seven-story fireproof building and 
the business, equipment and trucks of 
King-Parker, Inc., operators of a house- 
hold goods storage business at 231-235 
East 55th Street, New York, have been 
purchased by Hahn Brothers Fireproof 
Warehouse, Inc., of that city. 

The acquisition gives the Hahn firm 
40,000 square feet additional space. The 
location is on the East Side, midtown. 
The purchase is the first step in an ex- 
pansion program, according to Hahn 
Brothers, who have plans for enlarge- 
ment of their West Side plant at 108-120 
West 107th Street. 


Rubens Manager 


Use of the name King-Parker will be 
continued for the present and the organ- 
ization personnel will be retained. Bert 
Rubens will continue as manager. 

Established in 1919, King-Parker held 
memberships in the National, New York 
State and New York Furniture Ware- 
house Associations and in the local van 
owners’ group. 
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Kentucky Refrigerating Is 
Bought by Merchants Firm; 
Zwicker Appointed Manager 


HE Merchants Ice & Cold Storage Co, 


Louisville, has purchased the Kep. 
tucky Refrigerating Co., Inc., a Louis. 
ville firm with a thirteen-story cold stor. 
age warehouse with a capacity of 2,500. 
000 cubic feet and an ice plant with ap 
ice capacity production of 140 tons daily. 
This building, erected about ten year; 


ago, is probably the most modern colj S 


storage structure in the South. 


A foreclosure suit against the Ken. 7) 


tucky Refrigerating Co. was _ brought 


some time ago by trustees for the bond. © 


holders when the firm failed to 
monds. 
Co. was appointed receiver. 


retire 


plus $25,631.59 for unpaid taxes. 
time Mr. Norton refused to disclose the 


identity of the buyer, but announced it 


subsequently to United States Judge 
Dawson, who confirmed the transaction. 


Announcement is made by the Mer. © 
chants firm’s president and general man- 
ager, Lawrence W. Breed, that the Ken. © 
tucky Refrigerating business will be op. | 
erated under its present personnel, and § 


that the management of the combined 


cold storage facilities of the Merchants = 
will be under the personal supervision of | 
Harvey J. Zwicker, who was president | 
and general manager of Kentucky Re- © 


frigerating. Mr. Zwicker is a cold stor- 
age operator of long standing and is na- 
tionally known in the business. 

The cold storage facilities of the Mer- 
chants company now total 4,000,000 cubic 
feet. In addition to its cold storage 


warehousing business it has seven ice ~ 


manufacturing plants with a daily total 
ice production of 600 tons and an ice 
storage capacity of 10,000 tons. It owns 
and operates the Arctic Ice Co., a deliv- 
ering ice firm serving the greater portion 
of Louisville. 

The Merchants, organized  twenty- 
seven years ago, is a member of the cold 
storage division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, in which Ken- 
tucky Refrigerating also held member- 
ship. 


Clifford Bekins Is 
Appointed Manager 
Clifford Bekins has 


ert Bekins, resigned. 


Formerly manager of the storage de © 
partment of the Bekins depository in 7 


Los Angeles, Clifford Bekins is a son of 
A. Bekins, local manager of the com- 
pany’s Oakland house. 


The Fidelity & Columbia Trust © 
The actual § 
sale to the Merchants organization was © 
made at the Jefferson County courthouse 
door on July 31, when George W. Norton, © 
Jr., attorney for the purchaser, bid the © 
property in for his client for $224,'68.3] © 
At that a 


been appointed | 
manager of the Fresno Warehouse of the © 
Bekins Van & Storage, succeeding Rob- | 
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The Fresno branch is a dispatching Ss 
center for movement of the Bekins Van @ 


Lines’ 


points north and south. 


motor transport of household 
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Miss L. O. Allen and 
Buell CGC. Miller Are 
Wedded in Washington 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 


Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


ROMANCE that had its beginning 
IX at a convention of warehousemen in 
Philadelphia last year, culminated at the 
Capital on Aug. 15, when Buell G. 
Miller, president of the Miller North 
Broad Storage Co., Philadelphia, and 
Miss Lena O. Allen, cashier of Smith’s 
Transfer & Storage Co., Washington, 
were joined in wedlock. 

The ceremony took place in the fash- 
ionable Foundry M. E. Church at Six- 
teenth and Church Streets, with only 
members of the immediate families in 
attendance. Rev. Dr. J. L. Hartsock, 
acting pastor of the church, officiated. 

Mr. Miller and the young lady who 
is now his bride were introduced by 
mutual friends at the 1930 convention 
of the Pennsylvania Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association and out of that 
meeting grew the friendship which led 
to their marriage. 

The bridegroom is believed to be the 
largest household goods warehouse oper- 
ator on the Atlantic coast and one of 
the largest in the country. He is a past 
president of the Pennsylvania F. W. A. 
and has been active in the Nationai 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
at various times serving as chairman of 
the committees. 

The Smith company, of which Mrs. 
Miller was cashier, is conducted by her 
grandfather, Clarendon Smith, and her 
uncle, Arthur Clarendon Smith, whom 
she has accompanied to several ware- 
housemen’s conventions. Her mother is 
Mrs. George Burchfield, who makes her 
home in Washington. Her step-father, 


Mr. Burchfield, is an official of the 
emigration department in the Federa! 


Government. 


To Atlantic City 

Present at the wedding ceremony were 
Mr. and Mrs. Burchfield; Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarendon Smith; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Clarendon Smith; Mr. Miller’s father: 
and his brother, George Miller, who acted 
as best man. 

Following the nuptials, Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller left on a wedding trip to Atlantic 
City, N. J. They expected to return 
Sept. 1 to occupy their home at Jenkin- 
town, Pa., an_ exclusive residential 
suburb of Philadelphia, where, according 
to word left by the couple with officer 
of the Smith company, “visiting ware- 
housemen will always find a welcome.” 

—J. J. B. 


Milwaukee Firm Buys 


The Central States Storage Co., re- 
cently incorporated to do a warehouse 
business in Milwaukee, has purchased the 
Johns-Manville plant in that city and is 
remodeling the building. 

L. C. Dobbert is president of the new 
firm, C. R. Gether is vice-president, A. J. 
Hochuli is secretary, and J. A. Bayliss, 
Jr., is treasurer. 
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of Mrs. 
Miss L. O. 


A convention snapshot 
Buell G. Miller, nee 
Allen 





I. C. C. Sustains the 
Sub-Block Rates of 


the Railway Express 


(Concluded from page 21) 


ing sub-block rate structure, and pro- 
fess entire willingness to consider care- 
fully requests from shippers for revision 
of individual rates. In considering such 
requests we suggest that defendants re- 
gard the basis set forth in the appendix 
as marking the limits of appropriate ex- 
ceptions to the air-line count in the ab- 
sence of special justification. 

“And in any complaints, formal or in- 
formal, hereafter made to us against in- 
dividual sub-block rates on the ground 
that they are based on an excessive 
count, the burden will be on the de- 
fendants to justify any departures from 
the air-line count reflected by such rates 
which are greater than those which the 
appendix to this report would allow.” 


Stephens Rippey. 


Atlanta Expansion 


The Bullock Transfer & Storage Co., 
Atlanta, has leased the fireproof building 
at 190-192 Walter Street, S. W., and will 
convert it into a warehouse for house- 
hold goods and merchandise storage. 
The structure contains about 25,000 
square feet of floor space. 


Yakima Blaze 


The warehouse of the Tieton Storage 
Co., Yakima, Wash., was destroyed re- 
cently by a fire thought to have been 
caused by a spark from a passing rail- 
road engine. The loss was estimated at 
$60,000. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the Monthly Directory of 
Warehouses. 





Walker to Operate 
New Security Firm 
in Shreveport, La. 


apne ta tetrey-sent is made in Mem- 
! phis that James M. Walker, presi- 
dent of the Walker Storage & Van Co., 
operating household goods warehouses in 
Memphis, Atlanta, Louisville and New 
Orleans, will operate a new firm, the Se- 
curity Storage & Transfer Co., Inc., or- 
ganized in Shreveport, La. He has no 
financial interest in the business, but it 
will be under his complete control. 

The Security’s plant, a modern fire- 
proof building at 1602 Southern Avenue, 
was formerly operated by the Caddo 
Transfer & Warehouse Co., Inc., now in 
receivership. There were two Caddo 
warehouses, one of which the owners 
will continue to operate. The one which 
Mr. Walker has taken over to operate 
for the Security contains 60,000 square 
feet of floor space, of which 25,000 is used 
for household goods storage. 

Mr. Walker has placed E. C. Parsons 
in charge of Security’s management and 
will send another man either from Mem- 
phis or Louisville. Mr. Parsons is treas- 
urer of the new organization. The other 
officers, all living in Nashville and hav- 
ing nothing to do with the operation of 
the business, are E. B. McCarthy, presi- 
dent; J. C. Bradford, vice-president; and 
L. B. Stevens, secretary. 

A statement issued on behalf of Mr. 
Walker states that Security is amply 
financed, with a_ set-up anticipating 
about a $30,000 investment. 


Crothers Got His Man 

William D. Crothers, storage and mov- 
ine man at 1956 North 18th Street, 
Philadelphia, has been awarded $825 by 
the New Jersey Court of Chancery, 
Trenton, as his share of a $5,000 reward 
offered for the capture of hold-up men 
who killed a Newark, N. J., bus office 
cashier in October, 1928. Of eighteen 
claimants, seven shared the reward. 

Mr. Crothers moved the furniture of 
Frank McBrien, known as the “Jersey 
Kid,’ from a house in a Philadelphia 
suburb. McBrien had hidden himself 
away there subsequent to the hold-up 
and murder. From newspaper accounts, 
Mr. Crothers recognized his man and 
supplied the authorities with informa- 
tion. 

McBrien and three companions were 
later electrocuted and a fifth member of 
the gang was killed by police in a Chi- 
cago hold-up. 


Withers Blaze 


Ten motor trucks belonging to the 
John E. Withers Transfer & Storage Co., 
Miami, Fla., were damaged to the extent 
of about $5,000 on Aug. 28 in a fire in 
the firm’s one-story garage adjoining the 
warehouse. Heavy steel fire doors pre- 
vented the flames from entering storage 
space. 

The fire broke out during a heavy 
thunderstorm and it is believed lightning 
struck the garage. 
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N ew Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


California 


OS ANGELES—Coast Van & Storage 

Co., 4505 South Vermont Avenue. 
Organized with Harold P. Harris, 4211 
South Raymond Avenue, heading the in- 
terests. 

Los Angeles—Globe Transportation & 
Warehouse Co., 5606 Pasadena Avenue. 
Storage warehouse and transfer service. 
Organized with Emil L. Busk, 5922 
Pasadena Avenue, heading the interests. 

Los Angeles—Hollywood Furniture 
Warehouse Co. Storage warehouse and 
van service. Capital, 100 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, Martin 
Gang and Harold Kress. Representative, 
Martin Gang, 6253 Hollywood Boule- 
vard. 

Los Angeles—Union Terminal Ware- 
house Co. Warehousing and transfer. 
Capital, $100,000. Incorporators, Frank 
Maulks, D. W. Pontius and Frank Karr. 


Colorado 


Canon City—Southwestern Transfer 
& Storage Co. Capital, $50,000. Incor- 
porators, F. G. Stegall, Charles A. Bliley 
and Alexander Walker. 


Florida 


Tampa—Union Transfer & Storage 
Co., Inc. Capital, 150 shares with par 
value of $100 each. Directors, T. F. 
Grace, M. M. Grace and V. Grace. 


Illinois 


Chicago—Chicago Water Transit Co., 
6807 Lakewood Avenue. Transportation 
by water. Capital, $20,000 preferred and 
160 shares of no par value common stock. 
Incorporators, Frank S. Flick, A. A. 
Flick, Jr., and Edward W. Jochin. 

Dekalb—Corey & Evans, Inc., 117 
North Seventh Street. Storage ware- 
house business. Capital, $24,000. Incor- 
porators, Frank S. Corey, Caroline 
Corey, Herbart A. Evans and Ethel M. 
Evans. 

East St. Louis—Jasper Furniture Mov- 
ing & Storage Co. Storage warehouse 
and moving’ service. Capitalization, 
$2,100 in common stock. Incorporators, 
A. E. Jasper and Hilda Jasper of East 
St. Louis and J. C. Johnson of St. Louis, 
Mo. Headquarters, 303 Missouri Ave- 
nue, East St. Louis. 

Fairbury—Thomas Transfer Co., 112 
West Maple Street. Capital, $3,500. In- 
corporators, Edward Thomas, Martha 
Thomas and Frederick Tyler. 

Mound City—tTri-City Transportation 
Co. Motor transfer business. Capital, 
$5,000. Incorporators, I. J. Hudson, Sr. 
and Jr., and Paul R. Lee. 

Springfield—Capital Forwarding Co., 
Inc., 307 North Ninth Street. Capital, 
$1,500. Incorporators, James Burbidge, 
Leslie Jones and Lemuel H. Morse. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis—Central Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Inc. Capital stock, 1000 shares 
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of no par value. 
Roesener, E. W. Roesener and L. M. 
Gruner. 

Jeffersonville—Falls City Transfer 
Co., Inc. Capital, 100 shares of no par 
value common _ stock.  Incorporators, 
Edward Bullington, Mary A. Bullington 
and Frank R. Kossa. 

Logansport—Chicago Central Union 
Truck Terminal, Inc. To operate truck 
terminals and promote freight traffic. 
Capital, 1000 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, Anthony Kain, 
Volney Lay, Tom Snyder, Joseph E. 
Thiede and Alphonse Burgmeier. 


Louisiana 


Shreveport—Shreveport Warehouse 
Corp. Capital, 1165 shares of no par 
value common stock. B. E. McCarthy is 
president, J. C. Bradford vice-president, 
J. B. Hill vice-president and L. B. 
Stevens secretary-treasurer. 


Massachusetts 


Adams—Adams Cold Storage Ware- 
house Co., Ine. Public cold storage 
warehousing. Capital, $5,000; 50 shares 
of $100 each. Incorporators, Robert 
Groves, 132 Commercial Street, presi- 
dent and treasurer; and Edwin K. Mc- 
Peck and Alfred Baker. 


Michigan 


Detroit—Standard Warehouse Co., 974 
Sherman Street. Storage warehouse and 
van service. Capital, 100 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, Samuel 
Trunsky and Peter Trunsky, 2275 West 
Boston Boulevard. 


Missouri 


St. Louis—Arctic Ice Co., 4268 North 
Market Street. Cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant. Capital, $60,000. Incor- 
porators, Sidney D. Smith and Louis J. 
Portner. 


New Jersey 


Hoboken—William Wilcox & Sons 
Moving & Storage Co. Storage ware- 
house and van service. Capital, 1000 
shares of no par value stock.  Incor- 
porators, Henry Wilcox and William W31- 
cox, Sr. and Jr. Representative, Leven- 
son, Comen & Levenson, 95 River Street. 


New York 


Brooklyn—Hormort Storage Ware- 
houses. Storage warehouse ard van ser- 
vice. Capital, $10,000. Representative, 
Norman Richards, 15 Maiden Lane, Man- 
hattan. 

New York City—W. H. Ash Barge 
Terminal, Terminal warehouse and 
trucking for barge service. Capital, 100 
shares of no par value stock. Repre- 
sentative, Holley & Oxenberg, 40 West 
Forty-first Street. 

New York City—Motorways Terminal. 
Terminal warehouse and trucking. Capi- 
tal, 500 shares of no par value stock. 
Representative, Ripper & Sadler, 44 
Court Street, Brooklyn. 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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Arkansas 


ITTLE ROCK—Terminal Warehouse 

Co. has filed plans for a $40,000 
2-story addition, 100 by 150 feet, at 
Third and Collins Streets. 


California 


Fresno—Fresno Pre-Cooling & Cold 
Storage Co. is planning a $100,000 2- 
story and basement cold storage ware. 
house and pre-cooling plant, 100 by 150 
feet, on G Street near Sacramento 
Street. 

Hayward—Hayward Ice Co. is build- 
ing a $40,000 1-story addition to its cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. 

Los Angeles—Overland Terminal 
Warehouse Co., operated by the Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses, Chicago, has ap- 
plied to the State Railroad Commission 
for permission to sell stock to finance 
construction, early in 1932, of an $800,- 
000 6-story addition. 

San Francisco—Worth Warehouse Co, 
has removed to 29 Beale Street from 
247 Fremont Street. 


Connecticut 


Glastonbury—Glastonbury Warehouse 
Co., Inc., has filed notice of company 
dissolution under State laws. 

New Britain—Hardware City Storage 
Co. has preliminary plans for a $150,000 
warehouse to be constructed in the fall, 


Florida 


Milton—People’s Ice Co., Pensacola, 
is planning to build a $30,000 1-story 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant in 
Milton. 


Illinois 


Chicago—Park Warehouse, a branch of 
the Werner Bros.-Kennelly Co., has filed 
notice of decrease in company capital to 
$100,000, from $1,000,000, under State 
laws. 

Chicago—Weintz Teaming & Transfer 
Co., Inc., 122 West Harrison Street, has 
filed notice of change in company name 
to the Weintz Trucking & Transfer Co. 

Taylorville—Harry R. Rinker, in the 
transfer business, has purchased a 5- 
story building and has received a State 
license to operate a bonded storage ware- 
house business. 


Indiana 


Evansville—Mead Johnson Terminal 
Corporation has filed notice of increase 
in company capital by about $500,000. 

Evansville—Universal Carloading & 
Distributing Co. has established an office 
in the warehouse of the Mead-Johnson 
Terminal. 


Michigan 


Traverse City—Union Warehousing 
Co., Madison, Wis., has filed notice of 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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A Size for Every Purpose 


International Service is available to buyers 
of trucks in every price class, the International 
line providing a choice of capacity ranging 
from %4-ton to 5 tons. Wheelbase lengths, ca- 
pacities, and body types assure each user the 
most efficient type of equipment. See the In- 
ternationals on view at the nearby company- 
owned branch or International truck dealer’s 
showroom. . . . The International Harvester 
line also includes McCormick-Deering Indus- 
trial Tractors and McCormick-Deering Power 
Units in two sizes. 


‘a buyers everywhere are investing in 
International Trucks and putting the entire servic- 
ing burden on the shoulders of International Har- 
vester. 


Some years ago International Harvester began to 
build a_ continent-wide network of branches 
equipped to handle every possible service need and 
emergency. Today the largest, strongest, most 
effective Company-owned truck service organization 
in existence is at the call of International owners. 


Put your servicing problem and responsibility 
squarely and completely up to us. You cannot 
afford to maintain burdensome repair stocks, 
trained personnel, and costly modern equipment 
for repairs and overhauling. Your job is hauling. 
Our job is to provide quality trucks—and to keep 
them on the job. 


Let’s maintain this logical and practical division 
of labor. We assure you great savings, great bene- 
fits. We are equipped for mass production of 
service and that means lowest possible costs every 
step of the way, as tens of thousands of Internation- 
al owners know. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. —— Chicago, Illinois 
(INCORPORATED) 
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organization to operate in Michigan with 
a capital of $12,000. 


Nebraska 


Lincoln—Union Terminal Warehouse 
Co. has awarded a general contract for 
construction of a $300,000 3-story and 
basement storage building, 150 by 375 
feet, on W Street near Sixteenth Street. 

South Sioux City—Central West Pub- 
lic Service Co. is planning to rebuild its 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant re- 
cently wrecked by fire with an estimated 
loss of $100,000. 


New Jersey 


Jersey City—New York Central Rail- 
road Co. has awarded a contract for a 
$140,000 2-story warehouse and freight 
terminal. 

New York 


Brooklyn—Long Island Storage Ware- 
houses, Inc., has authorized construction 
of a $160,000 1-story building, 85 by 130 
feet, at Coney Island Avenue and Ocean 
Parkway, to contain an ice-skating rink. 


New York City—Sofia Bros., Inc., has 
purchased a plot, 269 by 227 feet, on the 
east side of Broadway between 188th and 
189th Streets and will improve it with a 
warehouse addition. 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem—Liberty Storage Cor- 
poration has filed plans for a $30,000 
warehouse which will be leased by the 
Lentz Transfer & Storage Co. 


Ohio 


Bucyrus—Bucyrus Transfer & Storage 
Co. has removed to 501 North Sandusky 
Street from 109 East Mary Street. 

Cincinnati—Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Co. has applied for permission to issue 
$12,000,000 worth of bonds to finance 
construction of terminal warehouse fa- 
cilities. The company is planning a com- 
bined freight and passenger terminal 
development estimated to cost $120,000,- 
000 and scheduled for completion in 1933. 
A number of railroads are interested, in- 
cluding the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Louisville & 
Nashville, and Norfolk & Western. 

Columbus—Merchandise Storage Co. 
is considering construction of a ware- 
house, 48 by 400 feet, on West Broad 
Street. 

Coshocton—Beutenmille & Son Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. has erected a 1-story 
brick and tile loading shed at the rear 
of its warehouse. 

Toledo—Eastern Michigan Trucking 
Co. has started a warehouse business in 
a building at Lafayette, Belmont and 
Michigan Streets. 

Toledo—Moreton Storage Co. is plan- 
ning erection of a 1-story warehouse 
addition, 30 by 90 feet. 








NEWS 


South Carolina 


Greenwood—Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., has awarded a contract for a $20,- 
000 1-story warehouse and express build- 
ing, 35 by 60 feet. 


Texas 


Dallas—American Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. has purchased the accounts, mer- 
chandise and good will of the W. H. Fry 
Co. and will operate the business as a 
branch. 

Fort Worth—Temple Harris Ware- 
house Co. has removed its offices to 1000 
Jones Street from 400 East Ninth Street 
and is planning to acquire additional 
storage space. 

Longview—Southern Transportation 
Co., Dallas, operating trucks between 
Dallas and Shreveport, La., is erecting 
a warehouse at Grove and First Streets, 
Longview. 


Washington 


Palouse—Palouse Storage Co. has au- 
thorized erection of two warehouses, 
each 40 by 125 feet, at a reported cost 
of $35,000. 





Columbus Newspapers and 
Better Business Bureau 
Assist Local Van Owners 


\PERATORS of household’ goods 
movers in Columbus, Ohio, have or- 
ganized a local van owners’ association 
which has the support of the three Co- 
lumbus newspapers in a campaign to 
protect the public. The newspapers have 
agreed to maintain advertising standards 
for storage, transfer and moving com- 
panies. 

These standards have been set by the 
Columbus Better Business Bureau as 
follows: 

“In order to appear under the heading 
‘Transfer, Moving and Storage,’ adver- 
tisers must protect the public by carrying 
at least $100 cargo insurance on each 
load. 

“If prices are quoted or reference is 
made to the size of the van, the cubic 
feet capacity of the van must be stated 
in the advertisement (rather than such 
words as ‘large’ or ‘4-room,’ etc.). 

“In order to advertise under the head- 
ing of ‘Transfer, Moving and Storage,’ 
the company must own a permanent cov- 
ered, water-tight van, and complete 
equipment in pads, piano trucks, etc., and 
each advertisement under the heading 
shall contain the name, address and tele- 
phone number of the advertiser. 

“Advertisers of inter-city hauling must 
possess a P. U. C. O. certificate. 

“Advertisers not qualifying to appear 
under the heading ‘Transfer, Moving and 
Storage,’ shall be placed under a special 
classification of ‘Expressing and Haul- 
ing.’ ” 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the Monthly Directory of 
Warehouses. 
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New York City—Paramount Ware- 
house & Storage Corporation. Capital, 
100 shares of common stock. RKepre- 
sentative, M. K. Bauer, 1440 Broadway, 


New York City—Park Warehouse, Inc, 
Storage warehouse and trucking. Capi- 
tal not stated. Representative, B. E. 
Kopelman, 225 Broadway. 


New York City—Schenkers, Inc. Ware- 
house and transfer service. Capital, 10 
shares of no par value common stock, 
Representative, Wachtell, Manheim & 
Grouf, 67 West Forty-fourth Street. 

New York City—Daniel F. Young. 
Warehousing and trucking. Capital, 
$5,000. Principal incorporator and com- 
pany representative, Simon Katz, 401 
Broadway. 


Utica—Fort Schuyler Warehouses, 
Inc. Storage warehouse and van service. 
Capital, $10,000. 


North Carolina 


Edenton—Edenton Ice Co. Cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant. Capital, 
$100,000. J. H. Conger heads the firm. 


Ohio 

Akron—American Motor Freight, Ince. 
Capital, 250 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, Floyd E. Chaplin, Leah 
Allison and A. D. Zook. 

Akron—Freight Transfer Co. Capital, 
400 shares of no par value stock. Incor- 
porators, C. W. Blar, R. E. Long and 
Edgar M. Williams. 

Columbus—Cincinnati, 
Dayton Motor Freight, Inc. Capital, 250 
shares of no par value stock. Incorpo- 
rators, E. E. Kundtz, J. J. King and 
D. M. Cullen. 

Columbus—Merchandise Warehouse 
Co. Capital, 250 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, William E. Hague, 
Charles F. Cohagan and Joseph D. Lott. 

Columbus—Penn Transfer & Storage 
Co. Capital, 100 shares of no par valve 
stock. Incorporators, James E. Penn, Jr., 
Lena Penn Johnson and John H. Jones. 
Address, 1570 North High Street. 

Cuyahoga Falls—Marria Transfer Co. 
Capital, 250 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, Charles McCluskey, John 
V. Cotton and W. E. Short. 

Fostoria—Ohio Farmers Warehouse 
Co. General warehousing and trucking. 
Capital, 100 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, E. H. Luhring, Nelson H. 
Poe and James L. Newson. 

Wooster—Reed Warehouses, Inc. Mer- 
chandise and household goods warehous- 
ing. Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, 
Glenn D. Reed, Howard J. Reed, Jennie 
M. Reed and H. R. Smith. 


Middletown & 


Virginia 
Roanoke—Virginia Ice Service Cor- 
poration. Cold storage warehouse and 
ice plant. Capital not stated. T. A. 
O’Hara, 50 Pine Street, New York City, 
will be president. 
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